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RELIGION AS REVELATION AND DISCOVERY | 


As SEEN IN THE THEOLOGY OF JOHN BAILLIE 


By JoHN K. McCreary d 


Sarah Lawrence College 


Bronxville, New York 


The present century is one of theolo- 
gies in conflict, with traditional ortho- 
doxy, modern liberalism, and_ the 
theology of crisis expressing the main 
trends.. The religious philosophy of 
John Baillie comes as a refreshing solu- 
tion to the main problems. The primary 
purpose of Baillie in his major work, 
The Interpretation of Religion, pub- 
lished in 1936, is that of giving a true 
theory of religion. We cannot give 
space to his excellent and complete sur- 
vey of the history of religious thought, 
which forms a secondary purpose in his 
work. Fundamentally, we are interested 
in his philosophy of religion, which tends 
to deny great significance to the tra- 
ditional distinction of revealed and na- 
tural theology—a distinction which, up 
to the nineteenth century, amounted to 
an outright division. Baillie’s effort is 


1These trends are treated more extensively 
in my article on ‘‘The Nature of Religion: 
Contemporary Viewpoints’’ in The Journal of 
Religious Thought, Vol. III, No. 2, 1946, The 
Howard University Press, Washington, D. C. 


set forth in such a way as to regard the 
data he deals with as the subject-matter 
of a science of religion. He seeks a 
broad foundation for his philosophy of 
religious experience and an opportunity 
to use more scientific ways of investiga- 
tion than have been employed in the 
past. 

Speaking broadly, religion as con- 
ceived by Baillie finds its ground in our 
consciousness of value. For him re- 
ligion may be defined as a moral trust 
in reality. To be sure, there is serious 
doubt whether religion, in its earliest 
beginnings, presupposes acquaintance 
with the nature of ultimate reality. 
But irreligion usually implies metaphysi- 
cal assumptions, such as the reduction 
of all experience to matter—matter con- 
ceived in a limited way.? In some of 
the more developed religious systems of 
the world, love is seen as the organ of 
spiritual discernment and faith as per- 

2For a broader conception of matter see 


Naturalism and the Human Spirit, ed. by Y. H. 
Krikorian, Columbia University Press (1944). 
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sonal trust in a being who is believed 
. in as supreme. Baillie maintains that it 
is impossible to hold a religious outlook 
on the world without regarding it as in 
- some sense under spiritual control. It 
would seem that religion is impossible 
without some concept of a God. For if 
it be by definition moral trust in reality, 
religion requires a conception of reality 
where values are both personal and 
: absolute, individual and universal. All 
_ philosophies which fall short of such 
a conception (as do those of Spinoza and 
Hegel on the one side and of James and 
the pluralists on the other) are im- 
mediately felt by us (as may be dis- 
— eovered also from the evidence of re- 
_ligious experience) to be doing less than 
: justice to our primary religious per- 
ceptions. 
THE PROBLEM oF Gop 


Baillie gives Plato credit for having 
first led scientific philosophy to an 
awareness of the problem with which 
theology presents it, though he finds it 
not at all certain that Plato himself 
ever reached a satisfactory solution of 
it. In the Platonie philosophy the ulti- 
mate reality of things is a hierarchical 
system of Forms or Ideas or (as the 
medieval thinkers said and we might 
say) universals. But behind or at least 
intimately related to this cosmic scheme 
of things there is also, in the ancient 
philosophy, a supreme Soul, or God, who 
‘is the motivating cause of the world 
evolutionary process (arché tés kinéseds). 
It has been the common supposition 
that Plato identified the God-Soul with 
that supreme Form in which the world 
of Forms finds its coping-stone, the Form 
= of the Good. There are recent writers,° 


- 8Such as J. Burnet, Greek Philosophy: 
Thales to Plato. 
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who have urged, however, that Plato 
conceived of souls in general and of 
the God-Soul in particular as occupying 
a mediating position between the world 
of Forms and the world of sense and 
change. With this view in mind, jt 
would be only the Forms which are 
immanent in men or of which men cay 
be said to partake, and they would be 
immanent also in God and he would 
partake of them. God would then be 
a particular Soul who stands simply in 
a purely transcendent relation to us, 
albeit it is he who holds in existence 
the temporal system of things to which 
we belong. 

Following the possibility that this in- 
terpretation of Plato’s teaching is the 
correct one, Baillie holds that, as a 
modern classical scholar * (who accepts 
this interpretation of Plato) has put it, 
Plato’s theology ... God is not 
quite all that the Christian theist has 
usually meant by God.’’ Plato had the 
merit of opening up the problem, but it 
continued to be discussed wherever there 
was living Greek thought. Some later 
writers regarded the Good as the Su- 
preme God and made the Creator of the 
world subordinate to him, and there 
were many other attempted solutions. 
Burnet remarks that: ‘‘The difficulty is, 
in fact, the source of the controversies 
which were ultimately settled by author- 
ity of the Council of Nicaea, though this 
did not prevent it from continuing to 
trouble the minds of original think- 
ers.’’> But whether Plato himself took 
the step or not, it was the case that his 
successors in the Academy did take the 
step, completed by the Neo-Platonists, 
of centering their whole system on the 

4A. E. Taylor, article, ‘‘Theism,’’ in En 
cyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, p. 266. 

5 Burnet, op. cit., p. 337. 
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identification of God, with the Idea of 
the Good. Plotinus, in holding God to 
be the ultimate reality and as such 
absolute, seems largely to have lost sight 
of his personality; in becoming identi- 
fied with the Idea of the Good, God 
ceased to be a Soul. Baillie is of the 
opinion that it is in the philosophy of 
so-ealled ‘‘Christian ages,’’ particularly 
in the thought of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
that there is a presentation of the two 
sides of the truth held together in even 
balance. 


Tue CRITERION OF RELIGION 


3 Having reached the view that the es- 
sence of religious faith lies in the at- 
tempt to interpret reality in the light 
of our ultimate values, Baillie considers 
the test of any particular faith, i.e. the 
criterion of its validity. This, he thinks, 
is nothing less than the adequacy with 
which the interpretation of reality is 
earried through; and this means that 
the criterion of truth and falsity in 
religion can be nothing else than the 
extent of the satisfaction offered to our 
moral consciousness. The only question 
we can relevantly ask about any re- 
ligious creed is: How far does it seem 
to be inspired by, to harmonize with, 
and effectively support those values 
which our consciences experience as 
deepest and noblest on earth? Baillie 
is convinced that the Christian. religion, 
for example, can lay no other claim to 
greatness than that it envisages the 
divine in terms of what we think our- 
selves able to discern as the most worth- 
while values revealed to us in our human 
intercourse with one another. There is 
some considerable truth, then, in the 
saying: ‘‘Everyone gives the name of 
God to the best he knows.’’ This is to 
say that religion is, in part, human ex- 
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pression and human discovery, a fune- 
tion of creative intelligence and creative 
morality. 

But this is not to assert that human 
expression and discovery is the whuvie 
of religion. Baillie sees religious ex- 
perience as essentially a relation between 
two terms, or more exactly a communion 
between two (at least) personal ex- 
istences, the human individual and that 
which may be regarded as most worth- 
while in the universe, viz., God. In 
tracing the development of the moral 
consciousness from primitive experience 
to man’s ‘‘highest’’ conception of values, 
Baillie does not exclude the idea of 
revelation. In his thought, however, 
Baillie regards these as not mutually 
exclusive but as complementary. The 
only problem—one that has often con- 
fused religious philosophers—is the 
question of whether and/or where one 
can draw a line between these two 
aspects of knowledge. Baillie notes five 
periods into which the problem of the 
historical interplay of the concepts of 
religion as revelation and as discovery 
may be divided. In the early days of 
human thought there was the acceptance 
of the notion of revelation alone; then 
in Greek philosophy there came an em- 
phasis on the idea of nature alone; 
during the early and middle Christian 
ages nature and revelation ran in har- 
mony side by side; throughout the latter 
half of the seventeenth and the whole 
of the eighteenth centuries nature and 
revelation were in conflict; since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century in- 


= It is noteworthy that nearly all the out- 
standing teachers of religion have followed 
this course; to name one who found in the 
intellectual powers of man a source of truth, 
yet who admitted the idea of revelation, there 


is St. Thomas Aquinas. 
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creasing success has been gained in 
transcending the opposition between na- 
ture and revelation. It is the present 
writer’s conviction that, apart from the 
socalled ‘‘crisis theology,’’* present 
theological tendencies are in the direc- 
tion of resolving the dualisms of the 
past. The sum of Baillie’s thought is: 
Human discovery and divine revelation, 
instead of dividing the field of religious 
knowledge between them, hold the whole 
of it in common and are but comple- 
mentary sides of the self-same fact of 
experience. Every human discovery of 
religious truth may be regarded under 
the correlative aspect of a revelation of 
God. All truth is both discovered and 
revealed. These are two aspects of one 
process. Reason and revelation denote, 
not contrasted methods of arriving at 
truth, but co-implicative or complemen- 
tary elements in all attainment of truth. 
The truth about God is the truth about 
our consciousness of value; it may be 
known in nature and in human inter- 
course—‘‘in the light of a _ cottage 
window as well as in the sun or the 
stars.’?® It may be known, as Rudolf 
Eucken and Baron von Hiigel are con- 
vineed, through man’s active faith in 
achieving a better world in which the 
spiritual life of all men realizes richer 
and wiser satisfaction. The latter of 
these thinkers believes that man attains 
these things in religion as truly as else- 
where by his whole-hearted striving and 
by a genial, expansive, ‘‘endlessly pa- 
tient sunny manner.’’® In view of the 
7 This theology is outlined in my article on 
‘¢Brunner the Theological Mediator,’’ in 
Christendom, Vol. XII, No. 2, Spring, 1947. 

8 Clutton-Brock, A., Studies in Christianity, 


p. 16. 
9 Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of 


Religion, Second Series, p. 60. — Colossians 1:15. 
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foregoing, Baillie believes that it is Pos. 
sible meaningfully to interpret the 
Christian teaching that ‘‘God, who at 
sundry times and in divers manners 
spake in time past unto the fathers by 
the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by a Son,’’ *°—one whom 
Baillie finds to be the ‘‘portrait of the 
invisible God.’’** As men looked into 
the life of this Man they felt that they 
knew what God was like. The supreme 
meaning of the Christian teaching js 
that if we would know what content 
the term God may have as expressing 
that which is most worthwhile in the 
universe, it is to a Man that we must 
turn. Baillie finds in ‘‘the man Christ 
Jesus’’ the union of our human aspira- 
tion with the revelation of divinity. 
The church, when it has best interpreted 
its mesage, has always held its master to 
be at once son of Man and son of God, 
not as though he were a dual personality 
(sometimes man, sometimes God) but in 
the sense in which F. W. H. Myers 
has expressed it in his poetic addresses, 
Saint Paul, ‘‘ Jesus, divinest when Thou 
most art man!”’ 

Considering the human, creative and 
the revelatory aspects of reality in this 
way, Baillie sees in the example of the 
founder of Christianity the ground for 
his earlier assertion, that love is the 
organ of spiritual discernment. In the 
life and death of the Man of Nazareth 
some of our world’s most significant 
values are embodied. The history of 
thought has probably been correct in 
accepting those values as having a place 
in ultimate reality and in exercising 4 
moral trust therein. 


10 Hebrews 1:1-2. 
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- T have been asked to write about the 
how of organizing spiritual cells, dis- 
cussion groups, share groups, ete. 
Throughout this article I shall use the 
term discussion groups since that de- 
seribes most accurately the nature and 
purpose of the organization with which 
I have been working. 

At the outset it should be clearly un- 
derstood that this article will deal with 
methods of organization primarily. 
The how is fully as important as the 
why. However, in any discussion of 
organization the reason for its creation 
must not be lost sight of. => 


THE PRoBLEM 


There is a growing need throughout 
the Church for more enlightened, spir- 
itual men and women. The Christian 
education of our people has long been 
inadequate. The weekly sermon reaches 
only a small pereentage of the com- 
municants in any parish and, while 
often helpful, provides no means for the 
listeners to discuss the questions about 
religion that are troubling them. Spe- 
cial groups like the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
Altar Guild and Men’s Clubs usually 
undertake study courses, but such 
courses are related to their particular 
field of activity. The average Church- 
man is woefully ignorant. He knows 
little about the Christian religion, par- 
ticularly as it applies to his daily life, 
and, as a result, he is passive in his 
attitude toward the Church. There is 


Church Congress Syllabus 48 — 
PARISH DISCUSSION GROUPS 
By C. Munps 


Christ Church, Christiana Hundred — 


Greenville, Delaware 


no need to belabor the point, it is gen- 
erally recognized that only a small per- 
centage of the communicants in any 
parish has a vital interest in Christ’s 
religion and His Church. 


An Approach to the Problem _ 


In discussing the plan of organization 
used in the parish I now serve, I do so 
with many misgivings. I do not offer 
it as a panacea for all the ills of the 
Church. We should all be wary of 
panaceas. I offer it as one means of 
dealing with the problem of ignorance 
and indifference. It is not new. It is 
being used successfully by Dr. Shoe- 
maker in Calvary Chureh, New York. 
Bishop Pardue has had experience with 
such groups and there is a movement 
in group religion in the Church of Eng- 
land. Doubtless others have much to 
contribute in this field of endeavor. 

In describing the plan used in Christ 
Church, I shall merely tell the story of 
what has happened during the four years 
it has been in operation. Our first step 
was to eall together 30 young married 
people to discuss religious questions 
which were troubling them. They were 
mildly interested, but agreed to attend 
a series of six meetings. The first few 
meetings were devoted to a discussion 
of such common problems as—How can 
one be intellectually honest and repeat 
the creed? Belief in miracles; The 
Virgin Birth; The physical resurrection ; 
Understanding the Bible; Can’t a per- 
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son be just as religious outside of the 
Church as in it? Ete. These questions 
are so common that I find it necessary 
to cover them with each new group. We 
-eall this the Indoctrination Course. 
Members of the groups refer to it as 
“Clearing away the underbrush’”’ 
course. 
_ Progress at first was slow. Religion 
had so long been an interest apart from 
‘their lives that it was difficult for the 
-diseussants to conceive of it as relevant. 
Yet, there was progress for soon requests 
were made for discussions on such sub- 
jects as Prayer and How to develop the 
spiritual life. This order of progress 
has been evident in all of the discussion 
groups thus far formed. 

After the first group had been meet- 
ing periodically for two years, I was 
informed that the members believed 
they could conduct their own meetings. 
This was done so that the Rector could 
spend more time in organizing new 
groups. I merely assisted this group by 
helping to plan its program, to choose 
a bibliography and to select the leaders. 
Two leaders were chosen for each meet- 
ing. Papers were prepared and read 
followed by a discussion. This plan has 
been preeminently successful for splen- 
did leadership has been developed. 
Some of these leaders are now used to 


direct other groups. 
From a simple beginning of 30, we 


now have 150 persons participating 
‘in discussion groups. This represents 
about one-third of our communicant list. 
With this background we shall now 
proceed to a consideration of the exact 
plan followed in creating the groups. 


How To ORGANIZE DiscussION GROUPS 


Create a small committee of from one 
to four persons as a Steering Commit- 
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tee. Much depends upon the choice of 
this initial committee as it must attragt 
a following. Have this committee sug. 
gest and invite the personnel of the 
proposed group. The clergyman myst 
keep in the background. The laymep 
must be made to feel that it is their 
organization. The clergyman is an jp. 
vited guest, but in the beginning wil] 
be the leader, of course. 

When a prospective member accepts 
an invitation to join a group it is with 
the definite understanding that he will 
attend not less than three and prefer. 
ably all of the first six meetings. The 
committee must agree not to accept mem. 
bers on any other basis for this much 
time is required to create a sustained 
interest. It is my experience that fully 
eighty percent of those who affiliate 
with a group and attend most of the 
first six meetings, will continue. The 
personnel of the groups is not limited 
to communicants of the Episcopal 
Church, but to any person who may be 
interested. 

The groups should meet in homes as 
this strengthens the feeling that it is 
an activity which belongs to the laity. 
Also, meeting in homes helps to create 
an informal atmosphere. Whenever 
possible, have the discussants sit around 
on the floor as this will avoid creating 
a stiff, formal atmosphere. This in- 
formality cannot be accomplished if the 
meetings are held in the church or 
parish house. It should be noted that 
holding meetings in homes does not 
tend to make this activity a substitute 
for attending church. On the contrary, 
it increases church attendance. On this 
point, I speak with conviction. 

The leader should not take more than 
45 minutes to present his subject, pref- 
erably 30 minutes. An intermission of 
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15 minutes should follow immediately, lowed by a recess of six weeks. The 


during which time the hostess serves 
light refreshments. The discussion pe- 
riod follows which usually lasts an hour 
or two. 

I have found from experience that 
Mondays and Tuesdays are the best 
nights, beginning at 8:00 or 8:15 p.m. 
and continuing until 10:00 or 10:30 
o’clock. 

We do not open our meetings with 
prayer as it tends to make them re- 
ligious services and destroys the in- 
formal atmosphere of the gathering. 
However, the prayer life of the dis- 
cussants is of major importance. Each 
member is encouraged to engage daily 
in the practice of prayer. The response 
to this emphasis has been heartening. 

The Rector should lead a group for 
its first year. After this much training 
the discussants should be ready and 
should desire to conduct their own meet- 
ings. 

Never more than 25 persons should 
be admitted to a group, preferably 20. 
Do not have separate groups for men 
and women, but have them meet to- 
gether. In a group of 20 persons an 
average attendance of 16 should be ex- 
pected. If the groups are not kept 
small they lose their distinctive character 
and take on the aspect of just another 
church meeting. 

Following the Indoctrination Course, 
the committee is ready to begin the next 
series of meetings. An explanatory let- 
ter, with a return postal card on which 
are listed the subjects offered for dis- 
cussion, is sent. The discussants num- 
ber their choices in the order of their 
preferences. The committee then tabu- 
lates these data and selects the courses 
receiving the highest number of votes. 

Each course will last six weeks fol- 


names are then re-shuffled on the basis 
of the next course chosen and so on 
until the year’s series has been com- 
pleted. 

When groups are sufficiently advanced 
to conduct their own meetings, the lead- 
ers should be carefully chosen by the 
group, choosing one man and one wo- 
man, but not husband and wife. It is 
advisable to keep people of approxi- 
mately the same age together. 

All papers prepared by group mem- 
bers should be mimeographed so that the 
discussants and the Rector may have 
copies. No supervision of the prepara- 
tion of these papers by the Rector 
should be exercised as this tends to 
kill individual initiative and original- 
ity. The Rector should supply a bib- 
liography or give advice when it is 
asked for, but nothing more. Encour- 
aging laymen to do creative work is 
a means of developing strong Christian 
leadership. 

Do not force anyone to act as a group 
leader against his will. Some persons 
are timid and will drop out rather than 
assume a position of leadership. On the 
other hand, often a timid person desires 
the opportunity to be in such a group 
and, if not pushed, develops ultimately 
into a good leader. 

At each meeting announce the sub- 
ject to be discussed at the next meeting 
so that the discussants can come pre- 
pared. 

The best times for conducting these 
groups are Fall and Winter with a re- 
cess around holiday times and through 
the Summer. 


A Word to the Leader 


The leader must not be dogmatic or 
impatient either with the infantile or 
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the contentious members of his group. 
He must have a long range view of the 
objectives he hopes to achieve. He 
must be willing to give and take. He 
must honor the opinions of others even 


though they do not agree with his own. 
By using tact, tolerance, and patience, 
people can be guided in their thinking. 
_ In preparing a subject it is well for 
the leader to prepare carefully. To 
come before a group poorly prepared is 


the surest way to kill all interest. The 
group participants are entitled to the 
best that the leader is capable of giving 
them. I find it helpful to use carefully 
prepared notes. 


Suggested Courses for Discussion 
Groups 


Indoctrination Course: A course cover- 
ing 6 meetings. 
Topics for Discussion: 
1. Enlarging our view of religion | 
2. Modern approach to the Bible 
3. Validity of the Gospels 
4. God in modern life 
5. Making Jesus real to the ‘‘man 
in the street’”’ 
6. Discovering the Power of Prayer 


Additional Subjects: 


Life and Teachings of Jesus; Applied 
Religion; Teaching Religion to Chil- 
dren; Prayer; Immortality ; Developing 
a Christian Philosophy of Life; Com- 
parative Religions; Deeper Meaning of 
Marriage. 


Long Range Objectives 


After the groups have been in opera- 
tion for a time, the depth of the interest 
of individual discussants can be de- 
Beran Naturally, the interest of in- 


dividuals varies. Therefore, it  be- 


comes necessary to place the discussants 
in three categories. 


1. Those who have a mild interest. 
These will usually agree to attend 
one series of six meetings each 
year. 

2. Those whose interest is good, 
These are assigned to two sessions 
of four meetings each year. 

3. Leadership Training Group, com. 
posed of those who have an intense . 
interest in the program. Mem. 
bers of this group will attend at 
least three series of four meetings 
each year. 


The Rector must keep in mind the 
long range objective as that is neces- 
sary to develop a sustained interest, so 
that members of groups one and two 
will move up to group three. 


Some Observable Results 


The question presents itself—What 
results may reasonably be expected from 
such an activity? 


1. A deepening interest in the Chris- 
tian religion. While it is purposely not 
so labeled, the participants receive a 
fairly good training in theology. The 
interest, example and influence of such 
people are definitely beneficial to a 
parish. 

2. Church attendance increases. Many 
people who seldom come to Church, after 
sharing in the discussion groups, come 
regularly. 

3. A noticeable increase in the num- 
ber of communions made. 

4. Inereases in number of baptisms. 
Parents who before were quite indiffer- 
ent, voluntarily ask to have their chil- 
dren baptized. 

5. Increases adult confirmations. Dur- 
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ing the past year the adults who were 
confirmed outnumbered the children 
three to one. 

§. Attracts new people to the parish. 
The discussion groups become a topic 
of conversation among the members and 
their friends. The interest of others is 
aroused and they are drawn to the 


parish. 


Under the heading of Some Observ- 
able Results, two projects are worthy of 
special mention. 

Because of an insistent demand a 
eourse of five talks was offered on the 
Deeper Meaning of Marriage. The sub- 
jects covered were: The Purpose of 
Marriage; The Adjustment of Personal- 
ity in the Marriage Relationship ; Prob- 
lems Common to Marriage; The Chris- 
tian Conception of Marriage; Marriage, 
A Spiritual Union. 

With this course no open discussion 
was permitted because of the intimate 
nature of the talks, but each member 
of the group was asked to prepare two 
unsigned lists either of questions or 
statements on marriage. One, entitled 
Pre-Marital, for those contemplating 
marriage; two, Post-Marital, for study 
by married people. These assignments 
had a two-fold value. First, they gave 
the Rector an insight into the real mari- 
tal problems the parishioners were fac- 
ing. Second, it supplied him with 
valuable experiential material that 
could be used in a variety of ways. 

One hundred and sixteen different 
persons attended the five talks. This is 
an indication of the deep need for such 
a course. 

This course on the ‘“‘Deeper Meaning 
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of Marriage’’ is easily the most impor- 
tant group project we have yet under- 
taken. It has brought the Church into 
a new relationship with those who at- 
tend. It will result in the creation of 
parent-study groups; discussion groups 
for young people; a more effective pro- 
gram of marriage counseling, resulting 
in better preparation for Christian mar- 
riage. 

Because of illness, I have been away 
from the parish since Easter. What 
has oceurred during my absence should 
be reported. Members of the discus- 
sion groups accomplished the following : 

Canvassed the parish to discover 
what types of service people wished to 
render. As a result the following com- 
mittees were created: Calling on the 
sick ; calling on the new people; reading 
to shut-ins; volunteer nursing; collect- 
ing and distributing flowers. In addi- 
tion to these special functions, persons 
trained in the discussion groups ren- 
dered noteworthy service in helping to 
operate the Church School and other 
organizations. In brief, the parish has 
been run efficiently during my absence. 
In fact, I think it is stronger for my 
having been away because it has given 
the people a sense both of responsibility 


and pride of accomplishment. 


Bringing people together in small 
groups to discuss the Christian religion 
will revitalize any parish. I therefore 
firmly believe that it is one answer to 
the problem of ignorance and indiffer- 
ence that is now making the Church im- 
potent in this crucial period of the 
world’s history. 


General Conclusion 
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‘*Of law there can be no less acknowl- 
edged than that her seat is the bosom 
of God; her voice the harmony of the 
world. All things in heaven and earth 
do her homage; the very least as feeling 
her care, and the greatest as not exempt 
~ from her power. Both angels and men, 
and creatures of what condition soever, 
though each in different sort and man- 
ner, yet all with uniform consent, ad- 
miring her as the mother of their peace 
and joy.’’ 

These are not the words of an eminent 
jurist or a celebrated barrister ; instead, 
they were penned by the rector of a 
small parish. Richard Hooker died in 
the year 1600 at Bishopsbourne, near 
Canterbury, where he had served for 
about eight years. His admiration for the 
law was not exceptional; from the time 
of Saint Paul to William Stubbs, Bishop 
of Oxford, Christian leaders have ex- 
tolled and interpreted the law. They 
have carried forward the ancient He- 
brew concept of the law as a lantern 
to men’s feet and a light to their path. 

Christian theology retained the Jew- 
ish Seriptures ard regarded them as a 
divine revelation. Although the legal 
system of the Old Testament was theo- 
retically superseded by the fulfilment 
of the law in the coming of Jesus the 
Messiah, the old Mosaic law exercised 
a profound influence upon all Christian 
legislation. In many periods of Euro- 
pean history, the Pentateuch has been 
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treated as a fundamental law on many 
subjects.* 

As Christianity grew and spread, it 
was compelled to adjust itself to the 
expanding environment. There were 
principles clearly enough enunciated jp 
the Gospel; but their application had to 
be regulated by some other process than 
the will of the individual. ‘‘The moral 
teaching had to be expanded authorita. 
tively, the dogmatic teaching had to be 
fenced by definitions, the administra. 
tive machinery had to be framed with 
some attempt at uniformity, so that, 
whilst the Christian society remained a 
simple voluntary society with no power 
of enforcing its own precepts by ma- 
terial sanctions, it should have a common 
jurisprudence recognized by the con- 
science of its members and by their 
general consent.’’ ? 

The result was the development of 
Ecclesiastical Law. From the days of 
the Apostles, there were councils, can- 
ons, constitutions, and books of dis 
cipline. The Council of Nicaea (325) 
gave not only formulated articles of 
belief in a Creed, but also directions 
about the consecration of bishops and 


1 Lee, Guy Carleton, Historical Jurisprudence, 
An Introduction to the Systematic Study of 
the Development of Law, New York: Macmillan, 
1900, p. 122. 

2 Stubbs, William, ‘‘ The History of the Canon 
Law in England’’ (from Lectures on the Study 
of Mediaeval and Modern History, 1887, pp. 
335-381, reprinted in Select Essays in Anglo- 
American Legal History, Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1887, I, 251). ; 
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the ordination of priests, rules for the 
treatment of the lapsed and the apos- 
tates, and specific prohibitions of usury. 
The legislation of the Emperor Con- 
stantine imparted coercive force to rules 
which had hitherto been matters of con- 
science and consensus; thereby the 
Church was empowered to enforce her 
doctrinal decisions, her rules of dis- 
cipline and her frame of administration. 

The influence of the Christian religion 
upon the development of later Roman 
Law belongs to a period subsequent to 
the reign of the Emperor Diocletian. In 
the days of persecution, when the Chris- 
tians were in, the minority and by no 
means political leaders, it was not likely 
that the precepts of the Gospel should 
affect the laws of Rome. It was not 
through lack of brilliant talents; Chris- 
tianity included in its fold such pro- 
found thinkers as Clement of Alex- 
andria, Origen, and Tertullian. Cyprian 
was an administrator unequalled in his 
time. The conversion of Constantine, 
however, and the subsequent change in 
the relations between the imperial gov- 
ernment and the Church had a far 
greater effect upon the Chureh than 
upon the Empire. The latter persisted 
in its course in spite of many obstacles; 
Roman Law had been part of the life 
of both heathens and Christians, and 
heathen modes of thought and heathen 
practices may be traced in institutions 
which had become part of the ecclesi- 
astical order. Still Christians were pro- 
tected and endowed, and they became 
the majority. The property of churches 
was restored and secured, and the ob- 
Servance of sacred seasons was pro- 
tected by the imperial law. The in- 
ternal administration of the Church was 
regulated; and by the institution of 


General Councils, an attempt was made 
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to create a universal Church govern- 
ment which, in ecclesisatical affairs, 
would duplicate the secular government 
of the Empire. 


The extension of the State’s protection to 
the Church made a profound change in the 
internal ecclesiastical organisation. The hier- 
archical system, which had slowly spread 
throughout the known world, suddenly became 
a vast political machine, the motive power of 
which was the needs of the Empire quite as 
much as it was the demands of religion. The 
Church consisted of a body of men more 
closely united than was ever any secret society, 
and its influence was more widely spread than 
was ever that of any similar institution. An 
alliance with such a body was a masterstroke 
of policy. But to utilise the possibilities of 
that society, it must be brought under a care- 
fully organised system of government. The 
polity which had been common to all the 
Churches formed the basis of that system. The 
Church’s government was closely modelled upon 
that of the Empire, and the system became 
rigid and its operation mechanical. The 
Church, with its multitude of interests, its 
variety of sentiments, its energy, and its en- 
thusiasm, was converted into the established 
religion of the Empire, and thus succumbed to 
the power of the Roman Law.’ 


With the passage of time, the personal 
religion of the Emperor and his court’ 
was sure to affect the institutions of the 
Empire. The laws were the expressed 
will of the ruler; and they bore the 
impress of his own wishes and plans. 
High ecclesiastics, on account of their 
official position and great abilities, were 
high in influence. They attended upon 
the Emperor and his court. Their coun- 
sel was asked and acted upon; and they 
exerted an influence over legislation. It 
was evident that there would follow a 
general mitigation of the more cruel 
features of Roman life, through the ex- 
ertion of Christian influence; and there 
were changes made in certain sections 


8 Lee, Guy Carleton, op. cit., p. me 
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of the law which were of marked im- 
portance. Such changes were note- 
worthy in the decline of the patria 
potestas, the alteration in the position 
of women, and the change in the order 
of intestate succession.* 

The patria potestas was stripped of its 
ancient importance. The father had no 
longer the right to put his son to death; 
he could not sell him as a slave, except 
when his son was very young. The 
son’s right to his peculium, or his own 
property, over which the father had no 
control, was extended. ‘‘In general, the 
ancient idea of the family as under the 
patriarchal authority of the oldest liv- 
ing ascendant was displaced by the con- 
ception of the family as based upon 
mutual affection.’’ 

The wife did not, as of old, pass into 
the manus of her husband; neither did 
she enjoy the liberty which had been 
hers in the early Empire. She enjoyed 
the possession of her own estate. Her 
union with her husband was regarded 
more as a religious status, rather than 
as a mere contract which might be set 

aside. Much of this was not a matter 
of law, however, but largely of that 
slowly forming public opinion, which 
was moulded by the teaching of the 
Church. Divorce legislation preceding 
the time of Justinian was miserably in- 
adequate. As has been said, ‘‘the 
heathen laxity was continued, and the 
only check upon the consequent de- 
moralisation of society was the con- 
stant influence of the Church.’’ ® 
The ultimate result of breaking down 
‘marriage as creating manus was a modi- 
fication of the laws of intestate suecces- 
sion. Property no longer descended 

4Ibid., p. 277. 
Ibid. 
6 Ibid. 


preferably through the male line; ties 
of blood, not merely those of law, were 
made the basis of family union; no dis. 
tinetions were made between the male 
and the female lines; descendants in 
general inherited, and, in default, as. 
cendants, and next collaterals. 

Such modifications were not wholly 
due to Christian influence. ‘‘ Although 
the softening of manners and the jp. 
creased respect for purity were largely 
due to the influence of the Church, the 
Stoic philosophy was a powerful factor, 
for it laid stress upon the importance 
of the individual as such.’’* ‘‘As a 
matter of fact, the important modifica. 
tions of the law, due to the fuller ree. 
ognition of the individual as a moral 
personality with peculiar rights, were 
mostly earlier than the recognition of 
Christianity by the State; though the 
Christian Chureh can claim the honour 
of perfecting that which Stoicism in. 
augurated and carried a long way to- 
ward realisation.’ 

In nothing was the influence of the 
Church more felt than in the matter of 
marriage. Impediments from consan- 
euinity had long been recognised; but 
impediments from affinity first appeared 
in the Theodosian Code. They were 
incorporated in the Code of Justinian. 
‘*In both appears the familiar principle 
that the wife’s relatives are, by affinity, 
related in the same degree to the hus- 
band. Hence the marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister is prohibited equally 
with that with a deceased husband’s 
brother. This step in advance was 
founded upon an entire reversal of the 
ancient idea of family.’’® 

Intestate succession was entirely revo- 

t Ibid., p. 278. 

8 Ibid., p. 279. 

9 Ibid., p. 308. 
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ed and ordered by the Novels of 
Justinian, especially the 118th and the 
127th. Benefits were limited to orthodox 
It was more readily re- 
ceived into the Church, and embodied 


lutionis 


Christians. 


into the Canon Law. Thence it passed 
into the law of Europe, including Eng- 
land. ‘“‘No part of Justinian’s legisla- 
tion has had more widely spread effect 
upon the fortunes of men, or was gen- 
erally accepted at so early a date.’’?° 
This legislation, however, was not a sud- 
den revolution. Its way was prepared 
by the slow progress of the law, espe- 
cially in the hands of praetors. Its main 
feature was natural right as opposed 
to those rights artificially created by the 
Civil Law. Men were not placed at an 
advantage over women; and blood re- 
lationship was in everything regarded 
as of supreme importance. Children 
born out of wedlock, but made legitimate 
by the subsequent marriage of their 
parents, inherited along with the lawful 
issue. Emancipation did not deprive 
the son of his right to inherit, nor did 
the daughter lose her share because of 
her marriage. The order of succession 
was as follows: 
(1) Descendants. 
(2) Ascendants, together with brothers and 
sisters, with their children. 
(3) Half-brothers and half-sisters, with their 
children. 
(4) Remaining cognates according to their 
various grades. 
(5) Husband or wife. 
(6) The imperial treasury; or one’s firm, 


partners, the Church, the monastery, &c. 


By the Civil Law is meant ‘‘the civil 
or municipal law of the Roman Empire, 
as comprised in the Institute, the Code, 
and the Digest of the Emperor Justinian, 


10 Ibid., p. 314. 
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and the novel Constitutions of himself 
and some of his successors.’’*! Roman 
Law was founded upon the constitutions 
of ancient Roman kings, on the twelve 
tables of the Decemviri, on the laws and 
statutes enacted by the Senate or the 
people, on the edicts of the praetor, on 
the responsa prudentium (the opinions 
of learned lawyers), and on the imperial 
decrees or constitutions of successive em- 
perors. The collections of three private 
lawyers—Gregorius, Hermogenes, and 
Papirius—reduced the bulk. 

The Code of the Emperor Theodosius 
(A.D. 488) was a methodical collection 
of all imperial constitutions in foree. 
It appeared a century and a quarter 
after the Edict of Milan, and Christian 
influence is very obvious. The Theo- 
dosian Code was the only book of Civil 
Law received in Western Europe for 
many centuries; it is probable that the 
Franks and Goths in their emergence 
from barbarism were aided by it in 
framing the legal constitutions for their 
newly erected kingdoms, as Justinian 
commanded only the eastern part of 
the Empire. Through its influence, 
Christianity had a vital effect on the 
basic law of Europe. 

‘A few citations from the Theodosian 
Code may prove of interest. 

‘‘Let the course of all law-suits and all 


business cease on Sunday, which our fathers 
have rightly called the Lord’s day, and let no 


one try to collect either a public or a private 


debt; and let there be no hearing of disputes 
by any judges, either those required to serve by 
law or those voluntarily chosen by disputants. 
And he is to be held not only infamous but 
sacrilegious who has turned away from the 
service and observance of holy religion on that 
day.’’ (Codex Theodosianus XI. 7, 13; time 
of Emperors Gratian, Valentinian, and Theo- 
dosius. ) 


11 Blackstone, William, Commentaries on the 
Laws of England, I, 80. 
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Theatres and games were not to be fre- 
quented on Sunday, Christmas, Epi- 
phany, Easter and Pentecost; ‘‘and all 
the thoughts of Christians and believers 
are to be occupied with the worship of 
God.’’ (Ibid., XV. 5; time of Theo- 
dosius.and Caesar Valentinian. ) 


‘*Bloody spectacles are not suitable for civil 
ease and domestic quiet. Wherefore since we 
have proscribed gladiators, those who have been 
accustomed to be sentenced to such work as 
punishment for their crimes, you should cause 
to serve in the mines, so that they may be pun- 
ished without shedding their blood.’’ (Jbid., 
XV. 12, 1; time of Constantine.) 

‘We desire that all the people under the 
rule of our clemency should live by that re- 
ligion which divine Peter the Apostle is said 
to have given to the Romans, and which it is 
evident that Pope Damasus and Peter, Bishop 
of Alexandria, a man of apostolic sanctity, 
followed; that is, that we should believe in the 
one deity of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit with 
equal majesty, and in the Holy Trinity, ac- 
cording to the apostolic teaching and the 
authority of the Gospel.’’ (Ibid., XVI. 1, 2; 
time of Emperors Gratian, Valentinian and 
Theodosius. ) 

**It is necessary that the privileges which 
are bestowed for the cultivation of religion 
should be given only to followers of the 
Catholic faith, We desire that heretics and 
schismatics be not only kept from these privi- 
leges, but be subjected to various fines.’’ 
(Ibid., XVI. 5, 1;-time of Constantine.) 

‘*The ability and right of making wills 
shall be taken from those who turn from Chris- 
tians to pagans, and the testament of such an 
one, if he made any, shall be abrogated after 
his death.’’ (Ibid., XVI. 7?, 1; time of Em- 
perors Gratian, Valentinian, and Valens.) 

**Tt is decreed that in all places and all 
cities the temples should be closed at once, 
and after a general warning, the opportunity 
of sinning be taken from the wicked. We 
decree also that one shall cease from making 
sacrifices.’’ (Ibid., XVI. 10, 4; time of Em- 
perors Constantine and Constans.) 


About the year 533, the present body 
of the Civil Law was compiled and fin- 


ished under the auspices of the Emperor 
Justinian, by Tribonian and othe 
The compilation, known as the Corpus. 
Juris Civilis, consists of (a) the Insti. 
tutes, which are elements of first prin. 
ciples of Roman Law, in four hon 
(b) the Digests or Pandects, being sel 
matic digests of opinions and writings 
of eminent lawyers, in fifty books; (¢) 
the Code or Collection of Imperial Con. 
stitutions, in twelve books; and (d) the 
Novels, or New Computations supple. 
mental to the Code. This Body of the 
Roman Law fell into disuse and oblivion, 
till about the year 1130, when a copy 
of the Digests was found at Amalfi, 
Italy. That ‘‘accident, concurring with 
the policy of the Roman ecclesiastics, 
suddenly gave new vogue and authority 
to the Civil Law, introduced it into sey- 
eral nations, and occasioned that mighty 
inundation of voluminous comments, 
with which this system of law, more 
than any other, is now loaded.’’ * 

The barbarian invaders were unable 
completely to extirpate Roman civilisa- 
tion, even if such had been their desire. 
The Roman Law lingered, though in 
diminished strength and purity through- 
out the Dark Ages. The Germanic in- 
vasions, however, introduced new ele- 
ments. The tribes were imperfectly 
developed socially and politically: pri- 
vate ownership of land was unknown, 
the law was concerned almost exclusively 
with crimes, and the whole conception 
of an offence was very crude and primi- 
tive. With the break-up of the Roman 
Empire of the West and the passing 
of that tradition which for centuries had 
overawed the northern barbarianism 
the secular power of the Empire per- 
ished. As the successive waves of in- 


12 Ibid., I. 81-82. “a 
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yasion flowed over the land, marks which 
had survived many storms became ob- 
literated, and the influence of the Roman 
legal system almost disappeared from 
the later barbarian codes. There were 
three great influences which modified 
the barbarian native laws: (a) the rise 
of a new conception of royalty; (b) the 
establishment of a territorial aristoc- 
racy; and (c) the consolidation of the 
Chureh.” ‘‘In the decadence of muni- 
cipal organisation, the bishops rose into 
prominence. Their position had long 
since been assured by the favour of the 
emperors; and their authority, at first 
purely spiritual, was willingly admitted 
in secular matters by their Christian 
followers.”’ 


The Western Church had risen upon the 
ruins of the Empire, and was yearly increasing 
in the perfection of its organisation. In the 
decay of all central political authority, the 
position of the bishops tended to grow firmer. 
The stimulus which came to the clergy from 
these conditions can hardly be overrated. A 
vast spiritual empire, of which they were 
officials, was rapidly becoming more firmly 
established, and their responsibilities were 
therefore all the greater. The barbarian in- 
vaders were already won to Christianity, and 
the bishops were soon accorded places of 
honour and influence. They were the coun- 
sellors of kings, and, at the same time, the 
leaders and defenders of the people. Their 
position in the government of the city was 
beside the court or other representative of the 
royal power, and their influence was invariably 
thrown in favour of the Roman Law and against 
the barbarous customs retained by the new 


occupants of the land.14 


Little is known with certainty of the 
laws of the ancient Britons. The great 
variety of nations which destroyed the 


THE GROWTH oFf ENGLISH 
Common LAw 


18 Lee, Guy Carleton, op. cit., p. 369. 
14 Ibid., p. 372. 
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British inhabitants and their customs 
—the Romans, Picts, and Saxons—neces- 
sarily caused great confusion and chaos 
in the laws and antiquities of the island. 
It is impossible to trace accurately when 
the several mutations of Common Law 
were made, or to ascertain the originals 
of those several customs which are in 
present use. 

The introduction of Christianity un- 
doubtedly affected the alteration of many 
ancient usages. Blackstone says that 
‘this uncertainty of the true origin of 
particular customs must also in part 
have arisen from the means, whereby 
Christianity was propagated among our 
Saxon ancestors in this island; by 
learned foreigners brought over from 
Rome and other countries, who undoubt- 
edly carried with them many of their 
own national customs, and probably 
prevailed upon the State to abrogate 
such usages as were inconsistent with 
and to introduce 
many others that were more conform- 
able thereto. And this perhaps may 
have partly been the cause, that we find 
not only some rules of the Mosaical, 
but also of the Imperial and Pontifical 
laws, blended and adopted into our own 
system.’ 

During the Anglo-Saxon period, Eng- 
land was divided into a Heptarechy— 
seven independent kingdoms, peopled 
and governed by different clans and 
eolonies. This created an infinite di- 
versity of laws, even though all those 
eolonies of Jutes, Angles, and Saxons 
originally sprang from what Blackstone 
ealls ‘‘the great northern hive, which 
poured forth its warlike progeny, and 
swarmed all over Europe, in the sixth 
and seventh centuries.’’ 

15 Blackstone, William, op. cit., IV. 410. 

16 Tbid. 
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The name ‘‘Common Law’’ is given lord’s knowledge, shall be flogged oy 
to the unwritten law of England—the fined; a free man working on that day, 
lex non scripta, which embraced general without his lord’s command, shall Jose 
customs, particular customs, and par- his freedom or pay sixty shillings, ( 
ticular laws. In the profound igno- Church-dues shall be rendered at Mar. 1 
rance of letters which overspread the  tinmas, under penalty. One guilty of 1 
whole western world, all laws were en- death may save his life by fleeing to the 1 
tirely traditional. The British and Gal- church, but must pay just compensation, 1 
lie Druids committed all their laws to Anyone fighting in a monastery shall 
memory; and primitive Saxons de- pay 120 shillings. Church-dues shall be 
pended on memory and use. paid from the estate and the house 1 

The laws of Ina, King of Wessex where a man is residing at midwinter. 
(688-726), show the strong influence of For breaking the peace of a fortified 1 
the Church. His code is for its date a house of the King or of a bishop within 
lengthy document, covering a wide his bishopric, 120 shillings compensation ] 
range of human relationships, and en-_ shall be paid. There are laws concern- 
tering much more fully than any other ing theft, robbery, gangs, the mainte- t 
early code into the details of the nance of foundlings, the care of illegiti- ( 
agrarian system on which society rested; mate children, the marriage contract, ( 
it was marked by a definite purpose of concealing theft, the fencing of land, : 
advancing Christianity. Not a tariff of | stray beasts, common pasturage, destruc. , 
offences, it was the result of a serious tion of trees, cattle-stealing, military 
attempt to bring together a body of rules service, eviction, and other matters; i 
governing the more complicated ques- many of the items are suggestive of ] 
tions with which the King and his offi- Christian teaching."’ . 
cers might have to deal. In what might Alfred the Great (b. 848?—d. 901) ' 
be called the prologue to his code, Ina, embodied and expanded the laws of Ina. 
‘‘by the grace of God King of Wessex,’’ His Domebook fcr the use of the whole 1 
states that with the counsel and teaching kingdom contained penalties and forms I 
of his father Cenred, Heddi his Bishop, of judicial procedure. Out of the old ‘ 
Erconwald his Bishop, all the ealdormen discordant materials which were heaped 
and chief ‘‘witan’’ of his people, and a upon each other in a vast and rude f 
great assembly of ‘‘the servants of God,’’ irregularity, he formed one uniform and f 
he has ‘‘been considering concerning the well-connected whole. He subdivided t 
salavtion of our souls and the stability of | England into tithings and hundreds, if t 
our realm, that right law and just dooms not into counties, all under the influence P 
may be made fast and firm among our and administration of one supreme ¢ 
people, so that none of the ealdormen, magistrate, the King, in whom all the f 
nor of our subjects, after this should executive authority of the law was lodged l 
pervert these our dooms.”’ and from whom was dispensed justiee ¢ 

By Ina’s legislation, a child must be to every part of the nation by distinct, ) 
baptised within thirty nights, under yet communicating, ducts and channels. “ 
penalty ; if the child die unbaptised, the ~ 47 Attenborough, F. L., ed. and trans. The 1 
father must forfeit all that he possesses. Laws of the Earliest English Kings, Cambridge: y. 
A slave working on Sunday, without his University Press, 1922, pp. 37-59. I 
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‘The various customs were reduced and 
digested into a single system or code, 
which he compiled for the use of the 
court-baron, hundred, and county-court, 
the court-leet, and the sheriff’s town; 
tribunals, which he established for the 
trial of all causes civil and criminal, in 
the very districts wherein the complaint 
arose. All of them were subject to in- 
spection and control, and kept within 
the bounds of the universal or common 
law by the King’s own courts, which 
were then itinerant, being kept in the 
King’s palace, and removing with his 
household in his royal progresses. 


In the history of Anglo-Saxon legislation 
the transition from the Ninth to the Tenth 
Century marks an important epoch. The views 
of the Church exercised a controlling influence 
upon the older statutes, which is shown equally 
in the several kingdoms, the Anglo-Saxon ee- 
clesiastical law extending over the whole of 
England as early as the Seventh Century. This 
influence appears among other things in the 
limitation of capital punishment, in the con- 
sequent extension of the system of amends, in 
the application of penal servitude, in the im- 
paired status of illegitimacy, and in the regu- 
lation of proof, from which the duel is 
barred, while the ordeal of the lot is sup- 
pressed and that of the hot water appears 
only very rarely.18 


The Danish invasion and conquest in- 
flicted a severe blow on that noble 
fabric of Saxon law, but could not long 
throw it aside. After the expulsion of 
the Danes, the English returned to their 
ancient law, retaining some few Danish 
customs. The West-Saxon Lege (AI- 
fred’s code), the Dane-Lege (Danish 
law), and the Mercen-Lege (the local 
constitutions of the ancient kingdom of 
Mercia, which obtained in the counties 


18 Brunner, Heinrich, ‘‘The Sources of. Eng- 
lish Law’’ (reprinted in Select Essays in 


Anglo-American Legal History), Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1908, II, 12. a 
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nearest Wales and probably abounded 
with many old British customs)—all 
three laws were about the beginning of 
the Eleventh Century in use in different 
parts of England. 

King Edward the Confessor (1042- 
1066) extracted a uniform law, or digest 
of laws, from the Mercian, the West- 
Saxon, and the Danish laws. Such 
laws, the outgrowth of ancient customs, 
were those which continued in England, 
in the face of the introduction of the 
Civil Law from France. Among the 
most remarkable of the Saxon laws were 
the constitution of parliaments, or, 
rather, general assemblies of the princi- 
pal and wisest men of the nation; the 
election of their magistrates by the 
people; the descent of the Crown, once 
a royal family was established by 
hereditary principles; the great paucity 
of capital punishments for first offences ; 
the prevalence of certain customs, as 
heriots and military services in propor- 
tion to every man’s land; the doctrine 
of escheats and corruption of blood for 
felony or other causes entirely unknown ; 
descent of land to all males equally 
without right of primogeniture; courts 
of justice consisting principally of 
county courts, and in case of weight or 
nicety, the King’s court being held 
before himself in person; the ecclesiasti- 
eal and civil jurisdiction blended to- 
gether, the bishop and the ealdorman or 
sheriff sitting in the same county court; 
trials permitted by ordeal, by the 
ecorsned (or morsel of execration), by 
wager of law with compurgators if the 
party chose it, but frequently trials 
by jury. 

In the period preceding the Norman 
Conquest, the bishop sat in the shire- 
moot in conjunction with the civil offi- 
cials; in the hundred-moot, the ecclesi- 
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a astical and civil officials sat together. 
Nearly all civil cases were brought be- 
fore them; by both classes of officials, 
the law was expounded according to the 
laws of Edgar and Canute. Even in 
Anglo-Saxon times, the distinction be- 
tween the ecclesiastical and civil classes 
of courts was recognised, however; the 
most important ecclesiastical cases were 
dealt with in synods; bishops exercised 
disciplinary authority over their in- 
ferior clergy; disputes between mem- 
bers of the clergy were tried before the 
ecclesiastical tribunals; and in all mat- 
ters of penance, the Church had power 
over both laymen and clergymen. The 
foundation of the exclusive competence 


the period of William the Conqueror, 
but the complete separation of the civil 
from the ecclesiastical courts was ac- 


All during the Anglo-Saxon period 
_ the Common Law developed and adapted 
itself to the genius of the English peo- 
ple. Though somewhat altered and im- 
paired by the violence of the times, it 
was able even to weather the rude shock 
of the Norman Conquest. During the 
Dark Ages, it comprised a great part 
of the learning of the land. It was 
taught in monasteries and in the fam- 
; ilies of the principal nobility. ‘‘The 
clergy, in particular, as they then en- 

_ grossed almost every other branch of 
learning, so... they were peculiarly 

- remarkable for their study of the law.’’ 
Judges were usually from the sacred 
order; this was true not only of the 
English but of the Normans. ‘‘ All the 


lower clergy, which has occasioned their 


successors to be denominated clerks to 
this day.’’ 

19 Blackstone, William, op. cit., I, 17. 
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THE NORMAN CONQUEST AND THE Impact 
or Roman Law 


During the Anglo-Saxon period and 
the early Norman period, the law of 
England was to a large extent con. 
suetudinary. ‘‘The primitive Saxon 
codes, except so far as they re-enacted 
certain precepts taken from the Holy 
Scriptures, or borrowed a few provi- 
sions from the then known remains of 
the Roman law, were chiefly redactions 
of prior existing customs.’’?° In the 
reign of William the Conqueror (1066- 
1087), the loeal folk-courts of the Saxon 
polity were left in existence; and they, 
together with the manor-courts of the 
Norman barons, continued to be the 
tribunals of first resort for the trial of 
ordinary disputes, through several sue- 
ceeding reigns. ‘‘But they gradually 
lost their functions and sank into disuse 
as the more strictly professional tribu- 
nals grew in importance, until they were 
finally superseded by the itinerant 
justices appointed by the Crown or by 
the King’s court as representative of 
the Crown.’’ 

William the Conqueror made some im- 
portant innovations. In the curia regis 
(the King’s court), which then, and for 
a considerable time afterwards, was ‘‘a 
body composed of barons and high ee- 
clesiastics with legislative, judicial, and 
administrative functions as yet unsepa- 
rated, he appointed a Chief Justiciary 
to preside over the hearing of suits. 
This creation of a permanent judicial 
officer was the germ of the professional 
common law tribunals having a supreme 
jurisdiction throughout England, which 
subsequently became established as a 

20 Pomeroy, John Norton, A Treatise on 
Equity Jurisdiction, 3rd ed., San Francisco: 


Bancroft-Whitney Co., 1905, I, 12-13. 
21 Jbid., I, 13. 
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part of the government, distinct from 
the legislative and the executive. He 
also appointed, from time to time, as 
occasion required, itinerant justices to 
travel about and hold ‘pleas’ or preside 
over the shire-courts in the different 
counties.’’** Here we find the begin- 
ning of a judicial system which still 
prevails in England, and which has been 
adopted in many of the American states. 

The Common Law of England was 
much indebted to the Roman _ juris- 
prudence, which enters so largely into 
the judicial systems of all western 
European nations. ‘‘The clergy, who 
possessed all the learning of the times, 
were students of the Roman Law. The 
earliest justices of the Common Law 
courts, as well as the chancellors, were 
generally taken from the higher orders 
of ecclesiastics; and on all occasions 
where it was necessary for them to leg- 
islate in the decision of particular cases, 
to create new rules for relations hitherto 
undetermined, they naturally had re- 
course to the code with which they were 
familiar, borrowed many of its doc- 
trines, and adapted them as the ground 
of their judgment.’’ 

The Norman Conquest effected a sepa- 
ration of the ecclesiastical from the civil 
courts. The continental clergy had for 
some time been endeavouring to exempt 
themselves from the secular power; and 
William was eager to ingratiate himself 
with them. The fact that all the little 
learning of the times was in the posses- 
sion of the clergy made them a class 
highly necessary to the Conqueror’s in- 
terests. Since the disposal of all the 
episcopal sees was in the King’s hands, 
he took care to fill the vacancies with 
Italian and Norman prelates. 


22 Ibid. 


23 Ibid., I, 17. 
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The Norman Conquest coincided in 
time with the Hildebrandine revival; 
furthermore, the Conqueror carried 
through his most important measures of 
change by the work of Norman ecclesias- 
ties, many of them lawyers rather than 
theologians. Lanfranc, the representa- 
tive of a family of Lombard lawyers, 
was the chief. ‘‘These two points en- 
able us at once to estimate the impor- 
tance of the act by which William 
separated the work of the _ bishop’s 
courts from the work of the sheriff’s 
courts, and promised the assistance of 
the royal or secular justice in carrying 
into effect the sentences of the episcopal 
laws. In the first place he had substi- 
tuted for the native bishops, used to 
national law and customary procedure, 
foreign bishops learned in the Hilde- 
brandine jurisprudence and the Roman 
procedure; and in the second he had 
liberated the Church judicature from 
its association with the popular judi- 
eature.’’** As yet neither Ivo nor 
Gratian had collected the Decretum; 
Irenerius and the Bolognese lawyers 
had not begun to lecture on the Pan- 
dects. There was not a_ recognised 
Canon Law or a complete Civil Law pro- 
cedure. But the dioceses were broken 
up into archdeaconries. Almost im- 
mediately after William’s separation of 
the courts, the archdiaconal service was 
formed on the plan of the sheriffs’ 


courts. There was a vast increase in 
ecclesiastical legislation; there were 


ereat profits and fees, and a craving for 
canonical jurisprudence. 

The old union of power, when the 
county-court was as much a spiritual as 


24Stubbs, William, ‘‘The History of the 
Canon Law in England’’ (reprinted in Select 
Essays in Anglo-American Legal History), 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1907, I, 256. 
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a temporal tribunal, and when the 
rights of the Church were ascertained 
and asserted at the same time and by 
the same judges as the rights of the 
laity, had been advantageous in many 
ways. ‘‘The presence of the bishop 
added weight and reverence to the 
sheriff’s proceedings; and the authority 
of the sheriff was equally useful to the 
bishop, by enforcing obedience to the 
decrees in such refractory offenders, as 
would otherwise have despised the 
thunder of mere ecclesiastical cen- 
sures.’’ 25 

‘But so moderate and rational a plan 
was wholly inconsistent with those views 
of ambition, that were then forming by 
the courts of Rome,’’ says Blackstone.*® 
It soon became the maxim of papal 
polity that all ecclesiastical persons and 
all ecclesiastical causes should be ‘‘solely 
and entirely subject to ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction only; which jurisdiction 
was supposed to be lodged in the first 
place and immediately in the Pope, by 
divine indefeasible right and investiture 
from Christ Himself; and derived from 
the Pope to all inferior tribunals.’’ *’ 
Papal legates were gradually introduced 
into every kingdom of Europe; papal 
bulls and decretals became the rule of 
faith and discipline; the papal judg- 
ment was destined to become final in 
eases of doubt and difficulty, while 
papal decrees were enforced by anath- 
emas and spiritual censures. More at- 
tention was riveted upon methods which 
promised pecuniary advantage; eventu- 
ally the Canon Law took cognisance of 
crimes and enjoined penance pro salute 
animae, and commuted that penance for 
Special marriage dispensations 


money. 
25 Blackstone, William, op. cit., III, 61-62. 

26 Ibid., III, 62. 
Ibid. 
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were granted for payment. Thus more 
wealth was diverted into the coffers of 
the Church. The Pope became a feudal 
lord; and all ordinary patrons were to 
hold their right of patronage under this 
universal superior. Estates held under 
feudal tenure, being originally gratui- 
tous donations, came to be called bene. 
ficia. Lay fees were conferred by 
investiture or the delivery of corporal 
possession, and spiritual benefices jn 
like manner received their spiritual in- 
vestiture by institution from the bishop 
and induction under his authority, 
Benefices elapsed to the bishop by a 
sort of spiritual escheat. The Pope re- 
served the presentation of all benefices 
which became vacant while the inecun- 
bent was attending the court of Rome, 
on his journey thither and on his re- 
turn. The result was, that the clergy 
endeavoured to grasp all lands and in- 
heritances in the English kingdom; in- 
numerable abbeys and religious houses 
were built within a century after the 
Conquest, and endowed, not only with 
the tithes of parishes which were ex- 
acted from the secular clergy but also 
with lands, manors, lordships, and ex- 
tensive baronies.2* The Roman Court 
entered upon contrivances to effect the 
entire exemption of its clergy from any 
intercourse with the civil magistrates, 
by the separation of the ecclesiastical 
from the temporal court, by the ap- 
pointment of its judges by merely 
spiritual authority, and by the privi- 
legium clericale (the benefit of clergy) 
which delivered all clerks from any trial 
or punishment except before their 
tribunal. 

While the doctrine of the Canon Law, 
Sacerdotes a regibus honorandi sunt, 


28 Ibid., IV, 108-109. 
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non judicandi, was not received in 
England till after the Norman Con- 
quest, the charter of William the Con- 
queror prohibited any spiritual cause 
from being tried in the secular courts, 
and commanded the suitors to appear 
before the bishops only, whose decisions 
were directed to conform to the Canon 
Law.”” 

Nullus episcopus vel archidiaconus de legibus 
episcopalibus amplius in hundret placita, 
teneant, mec causam, quae ad regimen ani- 
morum pertinet, ad judicium secularium homi- 
num adducant; sed quicunque secundum 
episcopales leges, de quacunque causa vel culpa 
interpellatus fuerit, ad locum quem ad hoc 
episcopus eligerit et nominaverit, veniat; ibique 
de causa sua respondeat; et non secundum 
hundret, sed secundum canones et episcopales 
leges, rectum Deo et episcopo suo faciat. 


The remedial influence of the county- 
courts (the seat of Saxon justice) was 
narrowed ; and the original jurisdiction 
of the King’s justiciars was extended to 
all kinds of causes, arising in all parts 
of the kingdom. The aula regis was 
erected, with multifarious authority, and 
the capital justiciary was appointed with 
great powers. The constitution of this 
court, and the judges as well, came from 
the Duchy of Normandy; and all pro- 
ceedings in the King’s courts were in 
Norman. (This lasted till the reign of 
Edward III.) The outcome was that, 
instead of plain and easy methods of 
determining suits, ‘‘the chicanes and 
subtleties of Norman jurisprudence had 
taken possessions of the King’s court, to 
which every cause of consequence was 
drawn.’’*° ‘*The northern conquerors 
of Europe were then emerging from 
the grossest ignorance in point of litera- 
ture; and those who had leisure to 


29 Ibid., III, 63. 
30 Ibid., IV, 417. 
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cultivate its progress, were such only 
as were cloistered in monasteries, the 
rest being all soldiers or peasants.’’ 
Scholastic reasoning resulted in logical 
distinctions, drawn out into metaphysi- 
cal subtleties, ‘‘with a skill most amaz- 
ingly artificial, but which serves no other 
purpose, than to shew the vast powers 
of the human intellect, however vainly 
or preposterously employed. Hence the 
law in particular, which . . . ought to 
be a plain rule of action, became a sci- 
ence of the greatest intricacy.’’ ** 

Trial by combat was introduced—an 
immemorial practice of the northern 
nations. Though clearly unchristian as 
well as a most uncertain method of trial, 
‘‘it was a sufficient recommendation of 
it to the Conqueror and his warlike 
countrymen, that it was the usage of 
their native Duchy of Normandy.’’ * 

Feudal tenures were engrafted on all 
landed estates. This drew after it ‘‘a 
numerous and oppressive train of servile 
fruits and appendages . . . the general 
consequence of the maxim then adopted, 
that all the lands in England were de- 
rived from, and holden, mediately or 
immediately, of the Crown.’’ * 

Blackstone regards this period as one 
of ‘‘as absolute a slavery, as was in the 
power of a warlike, and ambitious, and a 
politic prince to create.’’ The laws, as 
well as the prayers, were administered 
in an unknown tongue. ‘‘The nation 
(consisted) wholly of the clergy, who 
were also the lawyers; the barons, or 
great lords of the land; the knights, or 
soldiery, who were the subordinate land- 
holders; and the burghers, or inferior 
tradesmen, who from their insignifi- 
eaney happily retained, in their socage 

31 Ibid. 

32 Ibid., IV, 418. 

33 Ibid. 
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King Edward the Confessor. 
up certain pecuniary fruits of his feudal 
tenure. 
relinquished to the clergy the free elec- 
tion of bishops and mitred abbots, re- 
serving control of temporalities when 
vacant and homage upon their restitu- 
tion. 
elesiastical courts. 
old union was ill relished by the clergy. 


and burgage tenure, some points of their 


ancient freedom. All the rest were 


-villeins or bondmen.’’ ** 


William Rufus (1087-1100) proceeded 


with his father’s plan; in fact, he ex- 


tended it with regard to the forest land. 
King Henry I (1100-1135), on the other 


hand, tried to ingratiate himself with 


the people, and restored the laws of 
He gave 


He abolished the curfew. He 


He also united the civil and ec- 
This revival of the 


Under the guidance of Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, they evinced their 


disapproval; and in their Synod at 


34 Ibid., IV, 419-420. 
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Westminster (3 Hen. I), they ordaineg 
that no bishop should attend the dis. 
cusion of temporal causes—Ne episcopi 
saecularium placitorum officium susci. 
piant. This dissolved the union. 
Stephen (1135-1154) was a usurper; 
and in the manner of a usurper, he 
promised much on his accession partiev- 
larly in redressing the grievances of the 
forest-laws. But he accomplished noth- 
ing great. From his reign the Roman 
Civil and Canon Law were introduced. 
The persistent claim of the Church that 
ecclesiastical persons could not be tried 
by secular courts, but only by ecclesiasti- 
cal or spiritual courts, was admitted by 
Stephen’s charter of 1136. (This privi- 
lege was revoked by King Henry II; 
but clerks still enjoyed to a large degree 
an immunity from secular courts. The 
publication of Gratian’s Decretum was 
powerful in strengthening their claim.) 


(Part II will follow i 


the next number.) 
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The great Reformers of the Sixteenth 
Century never expected that the 
churches which were to carry on their 
influence would one day be called, some 
of them at least, ‘‘free churches’’ in 
eontradistinction to liturgical churches. 
They were concerned not with the ques- 
tion as to whether or not liturgical 
forms should be used in worship, but 
with the choice of particular liturgical 
forms appropriate to Protestantism. 

In this they were carrying on the 
main stream of the development of 
Christian worship since the Fourth Cen- 
tury. In the beginning there was prob- 
ably extempore prayer in the Christian 
communities. Christian worship grew 
out of the worship of the synagogue, 
and the rabbis were averse to fixed 
forms of prayer... The Didache says 
that at the Eucharist or Love-Feast 
‘“‘the prophets are to be allowed to give 
thanks as they wish.’’ Justin Martyr’s 
famous description of early Christian 
worship says that the President gives 
thanks ‘‘acecording to his ability.’’ As 
late as Hippolytus, although a fixed 
form is provided, it is not required. 
Forms of prayer undoubtedly began to 
develop as early as the Second Century, 
and by the latter part of the Fourth 
Century the first complete liturgy ap- 
peared in the 8th book of the Apostolic 
Constitutions (¢.375 A.D.). In the de- 


1D. E. W. Harrison, The Book of Common 
Prayer, p. 23. 
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I velopment of forms, however, there was 


~ WORSHIP IN THE REFORMED TRADITION 


great freedom and flexibility. ‘‘No 
student of liturgiology,’’ says Canon 
Streeter, ‘‘will need to be reminded that 
each of the great centres of Christianity 
evolved its own type of liturgy. But 
the attempts to trace these back to their 
earliest forms suggest that apart from 
a very few constant features there ex- 
isted a maximum of freedom and di- 
versity in the earliest period.’’ * 

This freedom in the use of forms was 
characteristic of pre-Reformation Eng- 
land. Augustine of Canterbury is said 
to have appealed to Pope Gregory for 
instruction as to the form to be used 
in celebrating the Eucharist.* Gregory 
is said to have replied that ‘‘any form 
which was suitable for the young 
Church of England, and which was ac- 
ceptable to Almighty God, could be 
used.’’ Writing in 1549, Archbishop 
Thomas Cranmer in issuing his first 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer 
said, ‘‘ Heretofore there hath been great 
diversity in saying and singing in 
churches within this realm; some fol- 
lowing Salisbury Use, some Hereford 
Use, some the Use of Bangor, some of 
York, and some of Lincoln.’’ From the 
Thirteenth Century on, however, the 
service in use at Sarum had grown in 
popularity in England and had come 
increasingly into general use. The 
Sarum Use, as it was called, formed the 


2B. H. Streeter, The Primitive Church, p. 55. 
8 Hugh T. Kerr, ‘‘The Story of the Book of 
Common Worship’’ (MS), p. 7. _ 
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ground work on which Cranmer reared 
his 1549 Book of Common Prayer. 

On the Continent, Martin Luther in 
1523 published a reformed Latin Mass, 
and in 1526 a Mass in German. His 
concern was not with the elimination of 
liturgy, but with a revision of the serv- 
ice which would eliminate the Roman 
idea of sacrifice. Some of his followers 
were ahead of Luther in the use of 
the German language, notably Diebold 
Sehwarz, who in 1524 celebrated Mass 
in German in the Miinster at Strasburg. 
The revision of the Mass was carried 
much farther by Martin Bucer who be- 
came the dominant figure in the Stras- 
burg church. The ceremonial was 
simplified, the celebrant was placed be- 
hind the Holy Table facing the congre- 
gation (as he had been in earlier times), 
and alternative prayers were provided. 
When Calvin became pastor of the 
French Church in Strasburg, he 
adopted and used Bucer’s Mass with 
only minor changes. Calvin was eager 
to conform to what he believed to be 
the tradition of the early chureh in 
matters of worship, and when he re- 
turned to Geneva and there issued a 
liturgy, supplementing the two which 
he had published in Strasburg, he called 
it: ‘‘The Form of Prayers and Manner 
of Ministering the Sacraments accord- 
ing to the Use of the Ancient Church.’’ 
It seems unlikely that Calvin had any 
interest in founding a non-liturgical 
church. 

Few laymen in the Reformed churches 
today have any understanding of the 
degree to which the Anglican churches 
and the Reformed churches go back to 
common sources in the matters of wor- 
ship. The parting of the ways came 
about not in the British Isles but at 
Frankfort in 1555. During the reign 
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of Edward VI a group of Calvinistie 
Protestants under the leadership of 
Valérand Pullain, one of Calvin’s gye. 
cessors in Strasburg, came to England 
and settled in Glastonbury. They 
brought with them the liturgy whieh 
Calvin had used in Strasburg. Upon 
the accession of Mary to the throne this 
group were compelled to flee from Eng. 
land, and they returned to the Con. 
tinent, settling in Frankfort-on-the. 
Main in March 1554. Other refugees 
from England joined them there. Some 
of these later arrivals were Anglicans, 
devoted to the use of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer which Cranmer had issued 
two years before, in 1552. Cranmer 
had consulted Calvinists in the prepara- 
tion of his book. Martin Bucer had 
been one of Cranmer’s advisers, and had 
exerted a strong influence upon the 
theology of that book. Nevertheless 
Cranmer’s Book of Common Prayer 
failed to satisfy Pullain’s Calvinists, 
who believed the Strasburg liturgy to 
be closer to the Biblical standard than 
was the Book of Common Prayer. The 
famous ‘‘troubles of Frankfort’’ arose 
from these divergent views. Calvin was 
appealed to, and refused to condemn the 
Anglican Prayer Book, saying merely 
that it contained many inept but toler- 
able things. He appealed to the con- 
tending groups to harmonize their dif- 
ferences, saying what a grievous thing 
it was that brethren, driven from their 
country for one faith, should permit 
so small a matter as ceremonial to divide 
them. There appeared on the scene, 
however, another Reformer of less irenic 
disposition than Calvin. Although John 
Knox had been in touch with Cranmer 


4A copy of Pullain’s Latin translation of 
this rite is in Union Theological Seminary Li- 
brary 
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in England (having been one of a com- 
mittee of six divines who revised the 
Articles of faith which Cranmer had 
published in his 1552 Prayer Book), 
nevertheless arriving in Frankfort, Knox 
refused to use the English Prayer Book 
on the ground that there were many 
things in it ‘‘only by warrant of man’s 
authority.’’ What was called the ‘‘Lit- 
urgy of Compromise’ was worked out. 
However, a new group of Anglicans, led 
by Richard Cox, arrived and not long 
afterwards Knox was banished from 
Frankfort (March, 1555). Before this 
banishment, five Calvinists, of whom 
Knox was one, prepared an order for 
worship which followed closely Calvin’s 
Geneva form. How much Knox actu- 
ally had to do with it is not known, but 
it has commonly been called ‘‘Knox’s 
Liturgy.’’ It was never used in Frank- 
fort, where it would have been com- 
pletely unsatisfactory to the Anglicans. 
But Knox took it with him to Geneva, 
where it was again revised and was 
adopted for use in the English church 
in that city. In February 1556, it was 
issued with the title: ‘‘The Forme of 
Prayers and Ministration of the Sacra- 
ments, ete. used in the Englishe Congre- 
gation at Geneva; and approved by the 
famous and godly learned man, John 
Calvin.”” When Queen Mary died 
(1558) Knox left Geneva, where he was 
serving as co-pastor of the English 
church, and returned to Scotland. He 
took with him this Genevan prayer book, 
which was destined to become the serv- 
ice book of the Church of Scotland and 
ultimately the background for Free 
Church Protestant worship in general. 

Says Dr. Hugh T. Kerr, referring to 
the troubles of Frankfort, ‘‘It is one 
of the tragedies of history that the con- 
tinued effort to bring the Presbyterian 
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Reformers and the Anglican Reformers 
into unity, did not succeed. The Presby- 
terians were obdurate and the Anglicans 


obstinate. Knox returned to Scotland 
embittered by his banishment from 
Frankfort. He had conceived a strong 


prejudice against the Anglican Prayer 
Book, of which he had once thought 
well. Hence the ‘Order of Geneva’ 
rather than the Book of Common Prayer 
became standard in Scotland and in Re- 
formed churches generally.’’ 

In a series of radio addresses on ‘‘ How 
Christians Worship,’’ delivered under 
the auspices of The British Broadcasting 
Company in 1942, Dr. E. R. Micklem, 
a Congregationalist, said: 


You may have noticed in the programme 
of this series of talks that no quarter of an 
hour has been set apart specifically for de- 
scribing and interpretating the public worship 
of Baptists .or Congregationalists. ... The 
reason is simply this: once you are acquainted 
with the order of Presbyterian worship, and 
the principles underlying it, you are acquainted 
with the order and principles of these others 
also, for the practices of all have a common 
origin in Geneva.5 


John Knox’s Liturgy, however, did 
not immediately become the standard of 
Scottish worship. In 1557 the heads of 
the congregation issued the following 
ordinance : 

‘*First, it is thought expedient, advised, 
and ordained that in all parishes of this 
realm the Common Prayer be read 
weekly, on Sunday and other holy days, 
publicly in parish-churches, with the 
lessons of the Old and New Testament, 
conformable to the order of the Book 
of Common Prayer.’’® This was in all 
probability the English Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. For seven years, from 


5 How Christians Worship, p. 49. 
6 John Cumming: Preface to ‘‘ Liturgy of 


the Church of Scotland, 1840, p. v. 
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1557 to 1564, the Church of England 
Prayer Book was in general use in Scot- 
land. After 1564, Knox’s Liturgy was 


enjoined and used. 
The reaction against all use of liturgy 


in Scotland did not set in until after 
(1637, the year in which Jenny Geddes 
threw her famous stool at the head of 
the Dean of St. Giles’ in Edinburgh. It 
has sometimes been said that she missed 
the Dean but hit the book of ‘‘read 
prayers’’ a deadly blow. The incident, 
however, has been popularly misunder- 
stood. In 1637 Charles I was attempting 
to supersede the Scottish Book of Com- 
mon Order with a new edition of the 
Anglican Prayer Book, generally called 
‘“Laud’s Liturgy.’’ This was unpopular 
in Seotland partly because Laud was 
unpopular, and even more because it 
approximated the Roman Missal wher- 
ever possible. An even greater reason 
for unpopularity was the arbitrary 
manner in which Laud’s Liturgy was 
being imposed upon Scotland by an 
English monarch. Jenny’s stool was 
aimed not so much at.the Prayer Book 
or at the Dean as it was directed against 
the English crown. The preface to the 
1840 re-publication of Knox’s Liturgy 
in Seotland has this comment on the 
Jenny Geddes affair: 


The Scotch church never objected to a written 
liturgy in her public worship, provided there 
was room left in the service for extemporaneous 
prayer. Those therefore of that church who 
now-a-days raise an outcry against all liturgies, 
know not well what they say, nor whereof they 
affirm. The liturgy of Knox provides for ex- 
temporaneous prayer; the beau ideal of a 
service being, in my mind, the combination of 
the two, viz. the authoritative injunction of 
the use of so much of the liturgy every service, 
and withal scope for extemporaneous prayer 
before and after sermon. This arrangement 
would have conciliated the great bulk of the 
Scottish clergy in the Seventeenth Century, and, 


I believe, would be generally acceptable in the 
Nineteenth. It is very plain that the too 
stringent measures of Laud and others ey. 
cited an antipathy to all liturgies, not only 
in the Church of Scotland, but also among 
the episcopal dissenters of that country; ang 
hence for years afterward the Scotch Episco- 
palians had no written liturgy, but with their 
own views of church polity, conformed in wor. 
ship to the Established Church. One fact 
is abundantly evident, from the writings of 
Doctors Cook and McCrie, fair representatives 
of Scottish ecclesisatical history—that the 
popular antipathy which exists among the 
humbler classes of the Scottish nation to a 
liturgy, is not an offshoot of the Reformation, 
but of the days of the Covenant. 


This contention is borne out by the 
fact that in the many petitions of pro- 
test sent in against the use of Laud’s 
Liturgy, none of them objected to the 
use of forms of worship as such.” Yet 
in the heat of controversy, and in the 
resentment at the harsh treatment visited 
upon objectors by the king, the feeling 
against formal worship grew and a 
prejudice against prayer books of all 
kinds became almost a badge of Scottish 
patriotic loyalty. 

There was, of course, prior to 1637, 
a growing feeling in the Puritan party 
that liturgical worship was no worship at 
all, or little better than none. This 
Puritan opposition to ritual was mani- 
fest. in both England and Seotland. 
Some of the opposition went to what 
now seem like absurd extremes. Objec- 
tion was raised if a minister bowed in 
prayer on entering the pulpit; if the 
Doxology were sung after a Psalm; if 
the Lord’s prayer, sometimes called a 


7 Many of the petitions pleaded for ‘‘the 
former form of worship as settled at the 
happy Reformation, and established by the 
laws and acts of the Assembly.’’ Stephen A. 
Hurlbut, Liturgy of the Church of Scotland, 

Part II, p. 40. 
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‘threadbare prayer’’ and a ‘‘rag of pop- 
ery,’’ were repeated; if the Scriptures 
were read in the service, since people 
could read for themselves at home; or 
if hymns were sung.* Micklem quotes 
this contemporary description of the 
worship of the followers of Henry Bar- 
row in 1588: 


In their prayer one speaketh and the rest do 
groan or sob or sigh, as if they would ring out 
tears. Their prayer is extemporal. In their 
conventicles they use not the Lord’s Prayer, 
nor any form of set prayer.? 


The Puritan movement in a milder 
form was dominant among the West- 
minster Assembly Divines who in 1645, 
along with a Confession of Faith and a 
Form of Government, produced a Di- 
rectory for Worship, which with minor 
modifications has been the standard for 
churches of the Presbyterian system 
since that time. It follows the Puritan 
tradition and contains directions for 
prayers but no forms of prayer. (The 
irreverent have called it the only prayer 
book ever written which consists en- 
tirely of rubrics.) In its Preface it 
gives four reasons for its procedure: 
first, that the Prayer Book itself had 
become an object of worship, rather than 
an aid to worship; second, that people 
had come to feel that there was some 
virtue in being present at the reading 
of common prayer, and in ‘‘lip-labour’’ 
which took the place of ‘‘saving knowl- 
edge and true piety’’; third, that the 
liturgy had become a ‘‘Great Hindrance 
of the Preaching of the Word”’ and had 
led to ‘‘the Justling of it out, as un- 
necessary’’; and fourth, that 


8Hugh T. Kerr, ‘‘The Book of Common 
Worship’? (MS), pp. 17-18. 


The Liturgy hath been a great Means, as 
on the one Hand to make an increase in an 
idle and unedifying Ministry, which contented 
it self with set forms made to their Hands by 
others, without putting forth themselves to 
exercise the Gift of Prayer, with which Our 
Lord Jesus Christ pleaseth to furnish all His 
Servants whom he calls to that office.1° 


The 1645 edition of the Westminster 
Directory provides that all worshippers 
shall ‘‘enter the Assembly, not irrever- 
ently, but in a grave and solemn Man- 
ner, taking their Seats or Places without 
adoration, or bowing themselves towards 
one Place or other.’’ Then the Minister 
‘‘after solemn Calling on them to the 
Worshipping of the Great Name of 
God,’’ is to begin with a prayer acknowl- 
edging ‘‘the incomprehensible Greatness 
and Majesty of the Lord’’ and their un- 
worthiness to approach Him, beseeching 
Him for ‘‘Pardon, Assistance, and Ac- 
ceptance in the whole Service then to be 
performed; and for a Blessing on that 
particular. Portion of his Word then to 
be read.’’ After the Reading of the 
Seripture and the singing of a Psalm, 
the Minister, before he preaches, is to 
offer another prayer." This Prayer be- 
fore the Sermon is to include several 
definite sections: 


(a) Confession of sins and pleading 
for forgiveness by reason of the ‘‘Suffer- 
ings and Precious Merits’’ of Christ; 

(b) Prayer for Sanctification, 
Strengthening, and Grace; 

(c) Prayer ‘‘For the Propagation of 
the Gospel and Kingdom of Christ to 
all Nations; For the conversion of the 
Jews, the Fulness of the Gentiles, the 
Fall of Antichrist, and the Hastning of 
the Second Coming of Our Lord; For 


10 Directory for the Public Worship of God 
(1745 printing), p. 8. 
11 Pp, 14-15. 
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the deliverance of the distressed churches 
Abroad from the Tyranny of the anti- 
‘Christian Faction, and from the Cruel 
Oppressions and Blasphemies of the 
Turk; For the Blessing of God upon 
the Reformed Churches, especially upon 
the Churches and Kingdoms of Scotland, 
England, and Ireland, now more strictly 
and religiously united in the Solemn 
League and Covenant; and For our 
Plantation in the remote parts of the 
world’’; 

(d) Prayer ‘‘for all in Authority’’— 
a section which includes such specific di- 
rections as prayer ‘‘for the conversion 
of the Queen’’; ‘‘for the Comforting the 
afflicted Queen of Bohemia, sister to our 
sovereign’’; for ‘‘the Restitution and 
Establishment of the illustrious Prince 
Charles, Elector Palatine of the Rhine, 
to all his Dominions and Dignities’’; 
‘‘for a Blessing upon the high Court of 
Parliament . .. the Nobility, the sub- 
ordinate Judges and Magistrates, the 
Gentry, and all the Commonalty’’; for 
‘*Pastors and Teachers, Universities and 
Seminaries, particular cities and congre- 
gations; for the afflicted’’; ‘‘for season- 
able weather and fruitful Seasons, as 
the Time may require’’; and for the 
averting of ‘‘Famine, Pestilence, the 
Sword and such like’’; 

(e) Prayer for Fellowship with God 
in the appointed ordinances; 

(f) Prayer for the minister about to 
‘‘dispence the Bread of Life unto His 
Household.”’ 


‘“We judge this is a most convenient 
order,’’ says the Directory, ‘‘in the 
ordinary public Prayers.’’ 

The Directory further provides that 
the Prayer after the Sermon shall give 
thanks for the Love of God and for the 
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continuance of the gospel, shall ‘turn 
the chief and most useful Heads of the 
Sermon into some few petitions,’’ pray. 
ing that ‘‘it may abide in the Heart, and 
bring forth fruit,’’ and ‘‘shall pray for 
Preparation for Death and Judg. 
ment.’’ 

The Directory concludes its instrue- 
tions regarding the prayers with these 
words : 


And because the Prayer which Christ taught 
His Disciples, is not only a Pattern of Prayer, 
but itself a most comprehensive Prayer, we 
recommend it also to be used in the Prayers 
of the Church. 

And whereas, at the Administration of the 
Sacraments, the holding public Fasts and 
Days of Thanksgiving, and other special Oc- 
easions, which may afford Matter of special 
Petitions and Thanksgivings; it is requisite to 
express somewhat in our publick Prayers (as 
at this Time it is our duty to pray for a 
Blessing upon the Assembly of Divines, the 
Armies by Sea and Land, for the Defence of 
the King, Parliament and Kingdoms) every 
minister is herein to apply himself in his 
Prayer, before or after Sermon, to those Oc- 
casions; but for the Manner, he is left to 
his Liberty, as God shall direct and enable him, 
in Piety and Wisdom to discharge his Duty. 


There is abundant evidence that the 
experience of the Free Churches with 
their freedom from forms was not even 
in the Seventeenth Century universally 
satisfactory. A group of younger min- 
isters asked Isaac Watts, an Independ- 
ent, to give them instruction in prayer. 
He published A Guide to Prayer in 
which he advised all ministers to prepare 
for public prayer by meditations and 
holy conversation, and pointed out that 
‘‘there is a difference between conceived 
or free prayer and the sudden motions 
and suggestions which arise at the 
moment.’’'* Richard Baxter, at about 


13 P, 21, 


14 Kerr, p. 19. 
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the same time, prepared and published 
his Reformed Liturgy. It never received 
a wide welcome, but its appearance as 
the product of a Non-Conformist pen 
indicates a felt need. A colleague of 
Baxter’s, Edward Reynolds, who was a 
Presbyterian member of the Puritan 
group who asked for a revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer after the Res- 
toration, wrote a Prayer of General 
Thanksgiving in 1661. It was incorpo- 
rated in the Book of Common Prayer, 
where it still remains. (Dr. Reynolds 
later entered the reorganized Church 
of England, and ended his days as 
Bishop of Norwich.) When the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of 
America was organized in 1788 and the 
Westminster Directory of Worship was 
adopted as its standard, it contained 
this admonition : 


‘‘We think it necessary to observe, 
that although we do not approve, as is 
well known, of confining ministers to 
set or fixed forms of prayer for public 
worship; yet it is the indispensable 
duty of every minister, previously to 
his entering on his office, to prepare and 
qualify himself for this part of his 
duty, as well as for preaching. He 
ought, by a thorough acquaintance with 
the Holy Scriptures, by reading the best 
writers on the subject, by meditation, 
and by a life of communion with God in 
secret, to endeavor to acquire both the 
spirit and the gift of prayer. Not only 
so, but when he is to enter on particular 
acts of worship, he should endeavor to 
compose his spirit, and to digest his 
thoughts for prayer, that it may be 
performed with dignity and propriety, 
as well as to the profit of those who join 
in it; and that he may not disgrace 
that important service by mean, irregu- 
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lar, and extravagant effusions.’’ (Un- 
fortunately, this direction has not al- 
ways kept the American Presbyterian 
churches free from ‘‘mean, irregular and 
extravagant’ effusions!’’) In 1840, 
Knox’s Liturgy, which had fallen into 
disuse in Seotland, was re-published. 
The Rev. John Cumming, who edited it, 
wrote in his Preface: 

It must be admitted that the present service 
of the Church of Scotland is too justly charge- 
able with nakedness. There is imposed on the 
officiating presbyter too onerous a requirement; 
and the consequence is, that where a licentiate 
does the duty, or a minister, neither spiritually 
minded nor gifted with utterance, or indeed 
any minister at times, devotional feelings are 
rather repressed than drawn out in those that 
follow him. I admit that in other cases, as 
when spiritually minded and gifted men lead 
the devotional exercises, every hallowed aspira- 
tion, and confession, and want, find an outlet 
and an expression. But such men are the few 
and far between. There is a mediocrity among 
clergy as among laity. For the great mass, 
therefore, I believe that the partial use of a 
form of prayer would be truly valuable. 


During the Nineteenth Century vari- 
ous liturgical volumes appeared in Free 
Church circles in Britain and America 
without official authorization by the 
churches. In 1919 the Church Service 
Society in Scotland issued the Eucho- 
logion, with the sub-title ‘‘The Book of 
Common Order,’’ which had been the 
title of Knox’s Liturgy. It went 
through many editions. In 1928 an- 
other Book of Common Order was issued 
by authority of the General Assembly 
of the United Free Church of Scotland. 
In 1940, after the reunion of the Scot- 
tish Presbyterian Churches, a revision 
under the same title was published by 
the Church of Scotland. There has been 
a similar history in the Presbyterian 
Church in this country. In 1876, Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke, the elder, urged that 
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a book of order be prepared and au- 
thorized by the General Assembly here. 
In 1906 such a book was produced by a 
committee of which Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke, the younger, was chairman. It 
was approved ‘‘for voluntary use’’ by 
the General Assembly. It occasioned no 
little controversy, and never came into 
general use for church services of wor- 
ship. In 1928 a revision was made, also 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Van 
Dyke. Unfortunately the revisions were 
in many cases not improvements. An- 
other revision has recently been made 
and has been authorized by the church. 
This new edition discards much of the 
= books, and leans very heavily up- 
on the Scottish tradition. This tendency 
of the Free Churches to produce prayer 
books is manifest everywhere today. 
The Congregational churches in the 
United States have a committee now at 
work on one. Noteworthy books are 
the Book of Common Order of the 
United Church of Canada, the Book of 
Worship of the Reformed Church in 
America, the Service Book and Ordinal 
. of the Presbyterian Church in South 
Africa, and the new Book of Worship 
for Home and Church of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in this country. One 
of the finest and most significant is the 
collection of liturgies prepared by the 
‘World’s Student Christian Federation. 
There are many others. 


II 
_ So much for history. There are obvi- 


ously two strands in the history of wor- 
ship in the churches of the Reformed 
tradition. There has been the effort to 
develop a liturgy which would express 
the Reformed faith, an effort in which 
the best known leaders of the Reformed 
Movement were conspicuous. There has 
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also been another strand dating for the 
most part from 1637—the attempt to get 
away from set forms altogether, and to 
develop a tradition of free prayer com. 
bining careful thought, dignity of ex. 
pression, sincere feeling, and an atmos. 
phere of contemporary significance. This 
latter tendency has until recently de. 
termined the prevailing practices of the 
vast majority of the Free Churches, 
We need to keep and combine both these 
streams of influence. The best service 
of worship, many Free churchmen be. 
lieve, is one in which the worshipper 
feels at home with the church of the 
ages because it includes forms that have 
gathered up the richness of the Chris. 
tian past and the universality of a broad 
Christian fellowship, and at the same 
time provides freedom for prayer in 
which the minister expresses to God for 
the people their immediate needs and 
aspirations as only he, their pastor, un- 
derstands them. 

The values inherent in liturgical wor- 
ship have been frequently set forth. 
There can be no question that the use 
of liturgy fosters an attitude of rever- 
ence and orderliness so often lacking in 
freer forms of worship. (The West- 
minster Divines were constrained to be- 
gin their Directory with this elementary 
admonition: ‘‘The Publick Worship be- 
ing begun, the People are wholly to at- 
tend upon it, forbearing to read any 
Thing, except what the Minister is then 
reading or citing; and abstaining much 
more from all private Whisperings, Con. 
ferences, Salutations, or doing Rever- 
ence to any Person present, or coming 
in; as also from Gazing, Sleeping, and 
other undecent Behavior, which may dis- 
turb the- Minister or People, or hinder 
themselves or others in the Service of 
God.’’) Irreverence is not unknown in 
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liturgical churches, but it is not so 
common as in churches where worship 
js more informal. Moreover, the pov- 
erty, or worse, of the prayers in many 
non-liturgical churches is the subject 
of frequent comment. Furthermore, in 
a liturgical service there is likely to be 
more opportunity for vocal participation 
by the people than in non-liturgical 
worship. I have attended services in 
some Free Churches where the congrega- 
tion’s part had been reduced to one 
hymn, all the rest of the service being 
reserved for the minister and choir. 
Moreover, in the use of liturgy the pe- 
culiarities, deficiencies and fluctuating 
moods of the officiating minister may 
not be so conspicuous as in free worship, 
although this claim for liturgical wor- 
ship is sometimes exaggerated. It is 
obvious that the ceremonial aspects of 
liturgical services make it possible to 
introduce dramatic values into public 
worship frequently lacking in non-li- 
turgical services, although it should be 
noted that these dramatic values consti- 
tute a temptation to the minister to be 
merely theatrical, a very different thing. 
The use of liturgy also emphasizes the 
fact that there is a tradition of Chris- 
tian worship, in which we can be made 
aware of the communion of the saints. 
It is not only that the historic prayers 
have a beauty and dignity which the 
average minister is incapable of com- 
manding in the prayers that he writes 
or voices. The fact that certain prayers 
have become familiar also means that 
people feel at home with them. During 
the winter of 1917-1918, I worshipped 
frequently with the remnants of the 
English colony in the city of Odessa. 
We met in a back room in the Anglican 
church of that lovely but then despair- 
ing city. The service of the Book of 
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Common Prayer had a strange power to 
link us all with home, with our cultural 
heritage, and with the faith of our 
fathers. No free prayers concocted by 
the rector of that church could possibly 
have meant to us what the ancient 
liturgy of a great church did. 

But there is also a debit side to 
liturgy’s account which should not be 
overlooked. For one thing, if my ob- 
servation is at all accurate, there are 
very few ministers who can read a litur- 
gical service well. The familiarity of 
the phrases; the flowing sweep of the 
sentences (and particularly their length 
in the collects, piling up clause upon 
clause), as well as a certain lack of 
personal responsibility for the words 
that come so trippingly to the tongue— 
these things too frequently do something 
not altogether wholesome to the man 
who reads the prayers week in and week 
out. I would go anywhere to hear the 
Order for Morning or Evening Prayer 
read by some few men whom I know. 
Far more often I find myself disturbed 
by what seems to be an unctuous, pa- 
tronizing manhandling of a liturgy that 
I love by men who, I know, are neither 
unctuous nor patronizing. In spite of 
the undeniable and much publicized 
‘‘badness’’ of free prayers in non-litur- 
gical churches, I believe that the art of 
reading a liturgy is a more difficult one 
than the art of free prayer, and that 
there are few who achieve it. Some- 
times I suspect that in some Seminaries 
students, who if left to themselves would 
make these historic prayers their own, 
are taught to stylize the noble language 
of the liturgy until it has lost all vital 
contact with reality. 

Another difficulty with liturgy is that 
many people find it hard to concentrate 
their attention upon it for the time that 
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- it takes to repeat several prayers, even 
though they are comparatively short 
ones. The problem of attention in wor- 
ship is a difficult one at best. My own 
experience is that the liturgical prayer, 
which tends to fall into the pattern of 
the collect, offers a greater problem than 


Its rhythm, 
compactness, unity and precision are 
aids to attention rather than handicaps. 


But when several collects, or other pray- 
ers of a similar tempo, follow one after 
another, the very qualities which are 
virtues in a single collect combine to 


produce a soporifie influence upon the 
worshipper. Because of this, I much 
prefer, at the point sometimes called 
The Pastoral Prayer in a Free Church 
‘service, that the minister should offer 
the best that he can do in a carefully 

: prepared petition in his own words. 
Still another difficulty with a liturgy 
that is fixed by canon law is that it is 
often couched in a theological vocabu- 
lary quite at variance with everything 
else that a church does and quite at 
variance with the known beliefs of the 
- minister who reads the words. To take 


his greatest difficulty with the Com- 
-munion Service, and his difficulties are 
F apparent still in the service as it stands 
in the Book of Common Prayer. The 
_ Prayer Book Communion Service is to a 
- great extent in the vocabulary of a sub- 
-stitutionary doctrine of the atonement 
not held ty many Episcopal ministers 
of my acquaintance. But that is what 
they have to read at the altar. And 
the reading of it produces a strange 
sense of unreality in the minds of those 
who have heard these men preach the 
- doctrine of the Cross on a much higher 
level. It is not only in the Communion 
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Service that this theological difficulty 
appears. Liturgy is by its very nature 
conservative. Its age is one of its 
virtues. But one is tempted to take 
refuge in noble language and cease to 
scrutinize its meaning. It is a whole. 
some corrective when liturgical forms 
have to stand side by side in a service 
with prayers which come fresh from the 
heart and mind of a believing minister 
(just as it is wholesome discipline for 
him to be obliged to offer his own pray. 
ers in the presence of people who have 
just prayed in the stately cadences of 
the liturgies). But there is need for the 
revision, or elimination, of many historic 
prayers. If we can revise the language 
of the Bible, why not the Book of 
Prayer? 

Another problem with liturgy is its 
general and timeless quality. There is 
need in a service for the Prayer of Gen- 
eral Confession, and for the Prayer of 
General Thanksgiving. But there is 
also need for prayers that confess the 
specific sins of a particular time, and 
for thanksgiving for concrete mercies 
which a congregation wants to call by 
name. We need a prayer for all sorts 
and conditions of men, but I imagine 
that last Sunday most of the people who 
went to church wanted to pray for the 
individual men who were converging 
upon Moscow, for the teachers of this 
country facing their particular prob- 
lems and temptations, for the men in 
Congress wrestling with the difficulties 
of labor and management, and for spe- 
cial needs known to members of actual 
congregations.?® Liturgies lead us in 
prayers springing from needs that are 
timeless, but we also need freedom to 


15 This paper was read at the monthly Fae- 


ulty Dinner of Union Theological Seminary on — 


al 


March 11, 1947. 
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than individualistic, 


offer prayers that voice the needs of a 
terribly definite time. 

[ have tried to make it clear that the 
essence of Free Church worship does not 
consist in freedom from forms. Dr. 
Coffin says in his Public Worship of 
God** that the Reformed tradition in 
worship ‘‘is not easily defined for it has 
been a living and changing thing; but it 
has been historically given in the public 
worship during these past centuries in 
churches holding the Reformed faith. 
_.. It is alive and growing.’’ Perhaps 
we can say that the essential elements 
in free worship are certain emphases: 
the emphasis upon worship that is ob- 
jective rather than introspective, orderly 
rather than impulsive, communal rather 
doctrinal rather 
than vague in its controlling convictions, 
and sacrificial in the sense that the wor- 
shippers offer themselves through dis- 
ciplined prayer to God. These are 


16 P, 9, 
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emphases often neglected in the Free 
Churches, it is true. They are equally 
the emphases of the liturgical churches. 
They constitute common ground on 
which all churches at worship can stand 
together. The point of difference be- 
tween free churches and _ liturgical 
churches, insofar as worship is con- 
cerned, lies in the question as to how 
important liturgy is. Is liturgy essen- 
tial to Christian worship? The Free 
Church tradition says ‘‘No.’? Many 
Free Churches would say that liturgy 
has great value along with free prayer. 
Let us hope that with a growing ap- 
preciation of liturgy in the Free 
Churches, and with a growing desire 
for liturgical flexibility everywhere, we 
may be on the way toward the day 
when the ecumenical church can worship 
together in sincerity and truth, and in 
that common worship find the unity for 
which Our Lord himself offered in his 
fervent prayer. 
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The Christian Church has, since its 
youth, been concerned in social change 
and has generally been a potent factor 
in that change, either in a positive or 
negative way. Contrary to popular be- 
lief the chureh has more often been a 
factor in bringing about the social 
progress than in thwarting it. But, re- 
_gardless of the pros and cons on this 
subject, all will agree that the movement 
in the general social, political or eco- 
-nomie situation has ever had its effect 
upon the church. Especially is this true 
in regard to the Anglican Communion, 
_ which was concerned in the first unifiea- 
tion of the kingdoms of Britain, from 
which missionaries went to convert the 
Germanic tribes of Europe, and which 
was vitally concerned in the signing of 
the Magna Carta, to mention but a few 
instances of the vital part played by the 
church in the progress of society. 

We are beginning to realize now that 
the Reformation was as much a social 
movement as a religious one. There es- 
pecially the pattern of the Anglican 
Communion in social change began to 
take definite form. A lengthy study 
would be required in order to trace this 
pattern as manifested in the self-refor- 
mation of the English Catholic Church, 
but that would be apart from the pur- 
pose of the present consideration. We 
are concerned here with the fact that 
mankind is now in the midst of a great 
social upheaval which bids fair to sur- 
pass any heretofore known in the civi- 
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lized world, and with the consideration 
of the position which the Anglican Com- 
munion ean, will, or must take in rela. 
tion to this current movement of society, 

Let us consider, then, first the position 
of the Anglican Church in society and 
in association with the state, secondly 
the doctrinal elements which bear par- 
ticularly on the stability or change of 
the social structure, and finally, as a 
practical exercise, the application of ° 
these principles’ upon two particular 
movements of our day, Pacifism and 
Communism. 


I 


Any reordering of the social strue- 
ture will influence the state form, and 
if the church be intimately tied in with 
the existing state then the church will 
be immediately concerned. The Angli- 
ean Church has been called Erastian in 
the sense that in the English Estab- 
lishment the supremacy of the state 
was maintained in all things ecclesiasti- 
eal. <At the time of the American 
Revolution the existence of Anglicanism 
in America and the world-wide spread 
of that chureh was brought into ques- 
tion upon just this William 
White stated the general Anglican po- 
sition in his The Case of the Episcopal 
Church, published in 1782. ‘‘While 
some give as a reason for dissenting, 
... that the Church of England is a 
ereature of State, an engine of civil 
policy, and not otherwise to be main- 
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tained than by human laws,’’ he wrote, 
“the great majority of Episcopalians, 
believing that their faith and worship 
are rational and scriptural, have no 
doubt of their being supported inde- 
pendent of state establishments.’’* This 
position, set forth then as tentative, has 
since proven to be true and representa- 
tive of the best thought of the church. 

Though the king of England was never 
by title more than ‘‘the Protector of 
the Faith,’’ he has in effect, with his 
Parliament, been in control of the 
church there. The difficulty of this situ- 
ation has often manifested itself, as es- 
pecially in the most recent attempt at 
Prayer Book revision when the decision 
of Convocation to approve the new 
book was reversed by the action of a non- 
church majority in the House of Com- 
mons. That Prayer Book, known as the 
1928 Prayer Book, is widely used in 
England today, and such experience has 
convinced many in England of the wis- 
dom of disestablishment there. Why 
then, was there an original establish- 
ment? Wherein has the doctrine of 
the church changed ? 

The doctrine of the church has not 
changed and the original purpose of the 
establishment was continued in the or- 
ganization of the American Church. In 
England the church and state were 
never actually combined, as in the 
theocracies of early New England, for 
instance.2 The church and state were 


1Ch. 6, The Case of the Epis. Ch. in the 
United States Considered (David C. Claypool, 
Phila., 1782). 

2 Needless to say, the Anglican Church has 
never had as its position the doctrine of the 
supremacy of the church over the state. This 
is generally recognized as the theory of the 
Roman Church and has such enlightened modern 
exponents as Jacques Maritain. 
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separate, but were composed of the same 
personnel. When it was actually true 
that the members of the state were mem- 
bers of the church, then the House of 
Commons was representative of both 
bodies. It could act either as a civil 
legislature or as representative of the 
members of the church. But when it 
happened that not all the citizens were 
members of the church, then lay repre- 
sentation had to be provided in an- 
other way, and this was done in America 
by the inclusion of lay delegates at all 
law-making conventions of the church. 

The church, like the state, is gov- 
erned by its constituent members, so 
that the two are parallel. The Body 
of Christ and the body politic go side 
by side. When the two were composed 
of the same members agreement could 
be taken for granted, but whenever this 
condition no longer exists a certain de- 
gree of concurrence is to be expected. 
The members of the Body of Christ are 
involved in the state, so that it is to be 
expected that men’s social conscience as 
members of the chureh will be made 
manifest as they take part in a demo- 
cratic state. By the same token the 
church, whose policy is determined by 
men who vote politically, will not be 
radically different in political or social 
doctrine from the official state position. 
This is true, as we have seen, not by 
eanon or tradition, but by the concep- 
tion of the church as held in the Angli- 
ean Communion, i.e. as the Body of 
Christ of which all baptised persons are 
members. 

One further note should be taken of 
the peculiar relationship of the Angli- 
can Communion to the state. This, too, 
follows from the doctrine of the church, 
but particular attention should be drawn 
to it in order that the implications for 
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the present situation may be made evi- This principle has held to a certain 
dent. The Anglican Church has tra- extent even in non-christian countries, i 
ditionally acted in the interest of the as in pre-war Japan for instance, where t 
conversion of the existing governments the emperor made a large contributioy 1 
to better ways, rather than in the way — to St. Luke’s Medical Center in Tokyo, t 
of withdrawal from that state. To put a missionary enterprise of the Episcopal ; 
it very simply, it is symbolic that the chureh. The Anglican position holds ‘ 
American flag is carried in procession that more is accomplished by staying in ‘ 
in many Episcopal Churches while in at _ the society in order to change it for the ‘ 
least one separatist sect the members better than in withdrawing for the sake ( 
have rebelled at the idea of their chil- of conscience. 
dren being forced to salute the flag in As a result of these considerations we 1 
‘school exercises. This difference repre- can see the traditional position of Angli- t 
sents a deep-rooted principle. canism in relation to the state and can 1 
If we were to turn again to the revo-. understand the doctrine underlying this 
lutionary period, we would note that position. It may seem to some that this t 
Anglicanism in America was in dire communion, just because it does remain ( 
peril of extinction at that time just with the body of Christians, will be 
because most of her clergy in New cumbersome, slow and conservative in its 
_England remained loyal to the existing — reaction to social change. But for these 
- government rather than go with revolu- same reasons it will be evident that it 
tion. Quakers, Puritans, and Pilgrims can be neither reactionary, authoritar- ' 
had withdrawn from the state in Eng- _ ian, nor, on the other hand, irresponsible . 
land at an earlier period to go their in times of social upheaval if it is to I 
separate ways, but Anglicanism had re- remain true to its fundamental and his. . 
-mained in and with the established form _ torical position. I 
of society and was hesitant now to de- 
part. That the Episcopal Church in ‘ 
- America did survive is due to the fact rhe foregoing considerations have con- 
that when the decision came she re- erned the reaction of the Anglican Com- ; 
mained with the people even in revolu- ™U2lon to social change and its static ( 
tee Se teh many of the clergy- position in reference to the state. A j 
men were enthusiastic supporters of in- Te fundamental question would be, ( 
dependence before and during the war, ** What part does the Anglican Chureh ‘ 
in New England the ministers took the take in bringing about social reconstrue- 
oath of allegiance once the war termin- tion?” The answer to this question ‘ 
ated with the government of the people will be found in the Catholic dogmas ( 
established, and in the Middle Colonies shared by the whole church rather than J 
an Episcopalian served as Chaplain of | the particular doctrine of the Angli- 1 
the Continental Congress.® can Communion. Social reform is the t 
smiling coneern of all of Christianity. t 
3 The Rev. Wm. White, Episcopalian, and the The Incarnation assures us that ex- 
Rev. Francis Allison, Presbyterian, were elected. 
chaplains on Dee. 23, 1776. Previously the istence on earth > of concern to God. ( 
Rev. Jacob Duché had been chaplain for a short Unrighteousness in government as well ' 
period before going over to the English. as in individuals is to be fought, and 
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the grace of God can be brought to 
bear on the amelioration of the situa- 
tin in corporate as well as in indi- 
vidual life. The social conscience of 
the Body of Christ must be concerned 
with the state and the community of 
states, and to keep alive this social con- 
science is the continuing task of the 
church. The part which organized 
Christianity is to play was well ex- 
pressed in the Epistle to Diognetus, 
written in the middle of the second cen- 
tury, which read in part: 

In a word, what the soul! is in the body, Chris- 
tians are in the world. The soul is spread 
through all the members of the body; so are 
Christians through all the cities of the world. 
The soul dwells in the body, and yet it is not 
of the body; so Christians dwell in the world, 
and yet they are not of the world. 


The Anglican Chureh im the state can 
never be of the state. She must always 
sit in Christian judgment over the im- 
perfections of the status quo and _ in- 
spire divine discontent in nations as in 
persons. But because social morality 
can never be above individual morality 
and is usually a little behind, the con- 
tinual spiritual nurture of each soul 
makes its contribution to this leavening 
of the social lump. Any social, system 
yet known to man falls far short of 
Christian ideals and whether or not any 
earthly situation can approximate to our 
Lord’s prayer that ‘‘Thy kingdom come 
on earth as it is in heaven’’ is an open 
question. Certain it is that no system 
yet found has so approximated and it 
must therefore be the task of the church 
to encourage change in the right direc- 
tion. 

Perhaps there is one particular con- 
tribution which the Anglican Chureh 
makes even at this point of general 


Epistle to Diognetus (c. 140), vi. 1-3. 
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Christian conscience. It often serves as 
the flywheel which keeps a balance to 
the changes of doctrine which come to 
every generation of Protestantism, if 
not with every wind that blows. One 
example here will suffice. The Anglican 
Communion retained the reference to 
miserable sinners in her liturgy when 
liberal thought, which was convineed of 
the nearly automatic moral evolution of 
mankind, termed it morose. Now the 
theology of crisis is upon us. and the 
recognition of sin is popular, while 
true hope of progress toward righteous- 
ness on earth appears to be doubted in 
many quarters. In the face of this the 
Chureh retains her sacramental faith 
in the transformation of the worldly 
and the physical as well as the moral 
nature of man. 

The Catholic heritage which holds 
Anglican theology true to the spirit of 
the pre-augustinian fathers make neces- 
sary the retention of a balance between 
contrition and hope. Sin and _ the 
threat of sin, individually as well as 
socially, is never forgotten. Yet the 
power of the grace of God to overcome 
the effects of sin and to raise man and 
society to a higher level is constantly 
recognized. Anglicanism should be the 
father both of social discontent and of 
social reform. 


III 


It requires courage to so much as 
touch upon such tremendous questions 
as Pacifism and Communism in the 
short space remaining; yet it may not 
seem presumptuous to use these two 
pertinent doctrines of our day in order 
to illustrate in particular the general 
principles already laid down. No at- 


tempt will be made to take a position 
either pro or con, nor to discuss even 
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the problems which these ideologies 
raise, but only to consider briefly the 
Anglican approach to these present 
points of social change. 

(1) Pacifism is a term which has a 
certain disrepute in the popular mind. 
Many would like to be called ‘‘Peace- 
makers’’ who would rebel at the term 
‘*Pacifist,’’ yet this word has gained 
strength in recent years by the very 
fact that it is the appellation for those 
who in war as in peace have continued 
to witness for their ideal. None can 
doubt that this is a social movement of 
our day. The changed attitude of men 
in World War I and World War II 
bears witness to a developed Christian 
conscience. In the former the fight was 
considered a great adventure, acted to 
the tune of Hinkey Dinkey, Parle’ Vow’, 
while in the latter most men were doing 
a dirty job that they hated. Any min- 
ister who has received many letters from 
men at the front knows that there were 
great numbers of Pacifists holding rifles 
in foxholes during the second World 
War.* 

The Anglican who remains true to the 
best traditions of his church will neither 
preach peace in peacetime and war in 
wartime (though many did) nor will he 
withdraw from society and sulk with 
his kindred spirits when war flames 
across the world. The individual Angli- 
ean who finds himself unable to take 
part in war for conscience’ sake will 
go to jail or take whatever other punish- 


5 Chaplain Raymond Hall’s article in The 
Witness (August 22, 1946), entitled ‘‘Why I 
Want to be a Pacifist,’’ represents the feeling 
of many men. Chaplain Hall dropped with 
the paratroops on the eve of D-Day and was 
in the thick of the fight to the end. Yet now 
he looks to Pacifism as providing the best 
guide to action. 


ment society decrees. He will demand 
that the state provide for him as jt 
does for any other person who breaks 
society’s accepted rules, and he yi] 
from that position strive to change the 
ideas and so the rules of that society, 
Quakers, Mennonites, and like groups 
ean withdraw from society, supporting 
themselves apart, but such action will 
be hardly in the spirit of the Anglican 
tradition. On the other hand, some for 
conscience’ sake will preach righteous 
war, and so they should when to them 
the greatest power for right seems to be 
in that direction. Yet when they do so 
unthinkingly and without deep convie- 
tion, following the crowd psychology, 
they are stateists when they should be 
peacemakers, and so are untrue to the 
mind of Christ. 

Though individual conscience will dif- 
fer in particular wars there can be no 
doubt that the church should lead man- 
kind in the direction of a society in 
which general warfare will be impos- 
sible. While it is true that men will 
never find it possible to live without the 
danger of war any more than they can 
expect to live without the danger of 
sin, this should be no more of an argu- 
ment fdr accepting war than it is for 
giving in to the control of sin. The 
Christian Church alone ean give what 
William James called ‘‘the moral equiv- 
alent for war,’’ and for that reason 
society depends on Christians to give 
unusually strong leadership in this di- 
rection. 

(2) Communism, as a widening s0- 
cial movement, involves the double ques- 
tion of freedom and_ responsibility. 
Anglicanism, because of its traditional 
basic conception of the body of the 
church and its opposition to authori- 
tarianism, can never again make peace 
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with oligarchy. Whether it be the olli- 
garchy of the wisest social reformers or 
of the advanced sociologists, the church 
must refuse it and remain with the 
society which has its roots in the greatest 
number of people, that is, in what we 
eall democracy. Yet the church of 
Christ is still the source of the convic- 
tion that every individual is of eternal 
worth. Any society or majority which 
neglects its responsibility for every in- 
dividual must be condemned by the 
church. If revolution is required in 
order to make the next step toward a 
more abundant economie life for every 
man, even for the weakest and least fit 
for the competitive fight, then the 
church will take its place with the 
people’s revolution. 

The question which almost always 
comes up in a discussion of this sort is, 
‘‘Can a Christian be a communist?’’ To 
point to the existence of communism in 
the church as recounted in the Book of 
Acts is too easy an answer, for the ques- 
tion really is, ‘‘Can a Christian be a 
Marxist?’’ No attempt will be made 
here to answer that question, but one 
remark may help us, as Anglicans, to 
keep open minds.® It is not entirely 
foreign to the Christian gospel to state, 
with Marx, that the economic basis of 
life is primary, for in the Lord’s Prayer 
such primacy in point of time is cer- 

8A question which often seems as difficult 
to answer is, ‘‘Can a Christian be a capitalist ?’’ 
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tainly suggested. That the petition, 
“‘give us this day our daily bread,’’ 
precedes the other, ‘‘Forgive us our 
trespasses,’’ might have raised the ques- 
tion, long ere this, whether men’s souls 
ean be filled while their stomachs re- 
main empty. There is neither theoreti- 
eal nor doctrinal reason why Anglican- 
ism should be unresponsive to the prob- 
lem or the promise that is raised by 
Marxian Communism. The question is 
given its point in the much quoted re- 
mark of the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, William Temple, ‘‘We must find 
a way to combine the freedom of 
Democracy with the responsibility of 
Communism. ’’ 

These two particular illustrations of 
social change have been briefly consid- 
ered in order to underline the fact that 
in this ‘‘age of the common man’’ the 
church of the Book of Common Prayer 
has a definite part to play in order to 
remain true to its tradition and to con- 
tinue its part in God’s creative action. 
It is ealled upon today to prod the 
people, inspire the people, guide the 
people, lead the people into better ways 
of social change, but always to remain 
with the people. From the Anglican 
point of view, the Body of Christ on 
earth is the soul of the body of human- 
ity, and the soul and body change to- 
gether.? 

7 This paper was first read at the Bucksteep 
Conference on June 27, 1946. 
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- The death and resurrection of Christ 
have always lain at the heart of the 
Christian preaching; together they com- 
prise the climax of the earthly ministry 
of Jesus, and they are the starting-point 
of the apostolic ministry of the Church. 
That Jesus was crucified and raised by 
God from the dead is the central affirma- 
tion of nearly all the preaching recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles; and when 
the Gospels were written this same em- 
phasis was preserved. This is evident 
in Mk., which not only devotes a large 
amount of space to the events of Holy 
Week, but also is looking forward to 
the Passion almost from the start: as 
early as 2:20 there is a hint of what is 
impending, and from 8:31 onwards the 
Passion is openly predicted. In Mt. and 
Lk. there is a greater wealth of ma- 
terial concerning Our Lord’s earlier 
ministry and teaching, and therefore the 
proportion of space devoted to the Pas- 
sion and Resurrection is not so high; 
yet in these gospels also the Cross and 
Resurrection form the climax of the 
narrative. We may note that Lk. keeps 
the Passion in view from 9:31 onwards 
by repeated statements that Jesus was 
going up to Jerusalem, even though 
much of the material in the central sec- 
tion of his gospel is irrelevant to this 
high theological theme. 

In the Fourth Gospel the Passion re- 
tains its place as the historical climax 
of the life and ministry of Jesus; to- 
gether with the Resurrection (and we 
may add the Ascension) it is also the 
very kernel of his theology. First, its 
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historical importance for Jn. is clear 
enough. As early as the Prologue he 
hints at the opposition and rejection 
which Jesus encountered : ‘‘ He came un. 
to his own, and they that were his own 
received him not.’’ And quite soon the 
reader is given hints that his opposition 
will culminate in Jesus’ death. Thus, in 
ch. 2 we are told that Jesus prophesied 
the destruction and raising up of the 
temple of his body; in ch. 3 he speaks 
darkly of the lifting-up of the Son of 
Man; and in ch. 6 of the giving of his 
flesh; soon we learn that there is a 
movement to kill him, although the 
earliest attempts do not succeed. By the 
time that we reach the middle of the 
Gospel we are left in no doubt that 
Jesus’ enemies are determined upon his 
death. 

There is one characteristic phrase 
which should specially noted: 
throughout the first half of the gospel 
the mysterious word ‘‘not yet’’ keeps 
recurring; more than once we read 
that Jesus’ ‘‘hour had not yet come,” 
or some similar phrase. Sometimes the 
reference is explicitly to the hour of the 
Passion; at other times it is ostensibly 
to some ordinary incident (e.g. ‘‘I go 
not up to this feast, because my time is 
not yet fulfilled’’), but parabolically 
even in these cases it is meant to direct 
our eyes forward to the climax. Not 
until we reach the Passion and _ its 
sequel do we come to the hour of fulfil- 
ment; until this hour comes, there is an 
unresolved tension, and the accomplish- 
ment of Christ’s work is postponed. But 
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- ‘the Cross Jesus can say, ‘‘It is 
finished.’’ But since the centrality of 
the Passion in Jn.’s historical scheme is 
beyond doubt, further exposition is 
searcely needed. 

But it is the theological importance 
of the Passion and its sequel in Jn. that 
| wish to consider. This has been vari- 
ously assessed, sometimes (it seems to 
me) at less than its proper value; thus 
Dr. Adams Brown writes, ‘*‘To St. John, 
the death is only an incident in the sav- 
ing work.’’ But it appears to me from 
the study of the Johannine theology that 
the Passion lies securely at the heart of 
every point in it; as I hope to show by 
a brief demonstration. 

As the starting-point of this enquiry, 
we must first make a short survey of 
the whole Johannine theology. So many 
are its aspects, and so varied have been 
the emphases brought to its interpreta- 
tion, that my attempt to express it in a 
nutshell is perhaps not brave but fool- 
hardy. Nevertheless, the attempt must 
be made. Jn. has a wealth of pictures in 
which the nature of God’s salvation is 
described ; but it seems that for the most 
part the presentation of the various as- 
pects of salvation is controlled by a 
single underlying scheme. In this there 
are four main terms: God the Father, 
the Son who is the Incarnate Christ, the 
disciples, and the mission to the world. 
The scheme might be represented in a 
diagram something like this: Write the 
four terms in a vertical column, begin- 
ning with God the Father at the top; 
and join them with a double line run- 
ning through the middle, one _ line 
marked with arrows pointing down- 
wards, the other with arrows pointing 
up. The meaning of the diagram will 
be this: God the Father, at the top, is 
the source of all; joined in the diagram 
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by a line, the Son is from all eternity 
in perfect fellowship with the Father, 
on whom he is wholly dependent; this 
fellowship is the starting-point and also 
the goal of the apostolic mission to the 
world. God’s love and interest stretch 
out beyond the Godhead to include al! 
the world that he has created. Yet in 
everything he works through the Son. 
(Therefore we draw our line from the 
Father through the Son on our paper. ) 
The Son is the agent of creation, and 
becomes incarnate to be the agent of 
salvation also, being sent by the Father 
for this purpose. (Our downward ar- 
rows signify, among other things, the 
verb ‘‘to send.’’) The Father works 
entirely through the Son, and the Son 
in turn does nothing apart from the 
Father. In drawing his disciples to him- 
self, Christ therefore draws them to the 
Father also; thus through Christ thev 
come into the perfect fellowship which 
existed from all eternity between the 
Father and the Son. (In our diagram, 
the line is extended to the disciples, i.e. 
the third term; and arrows are drawn 
pointing both down and up,-to signify 
both that the divine power reaches out 
to the disciples, and also that they in 
turn enter into the divine fellowship, 
and are dependent upon it.) But that 
is not the end; the line is extended be- 
yond the disciples, for as God sent his 
Son to save the world, so the Son sent 
his disciples in their turn on the apos- 
tolic mission. This part of the work, 
however, is not yet complete; and so 
perhaps for this part of our diagram, 
or at least for the line with the upward 
arrow, signifiying the world’s response, 
we should use the type used in maps of 
the London underground railways to 
represent lines projected but not com- 
pleted. 
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(My readers will, I trust, pardon my 
failure to inelude in the proposed dia- 
gram the Holy Spirit. Up to a point 
the Holy Spirit is represented in the 
connecting lines and arrows; but for 
some reasons it might be better to in- 
elude the Holy Spirit as a further term 
between Christ and the disciples; for 
just as the Father works through Christ, 
so Christ carries on his work in the 
Chureh through the Holy Spirit; and 
just as Christ does only what the Father 
bids, and has only what the Father 
gives, so the Spirit speaks only the Son’s 
words and has only what the Son gives.) 

A more enterprising illustration would 
be that of a string of pins hanging from 
a magnet; each pin depends for its sup- 
port immediately on the pin next above, 
yet ultimately on the magnet; and in 
its turn it forms the link for the next 
pin—yet only because of the power 
which comes from the magnet. 

The most succinct statement in the 
Johannine writings embodying our 
scheme is to be found in the prologue to 
the First Epistle. Here in the compass 
of four verses we read of the eternal 
life which was with the Father, and 
of the manifestation of the eternal Word 
to the disciples, who receive it through 
visual sight and bodily contact; our 
thoughts are then carried on to the 
apostolic mission, and then back to the 
fellowship with the Father and his Son 
into which through the Chureh men 
may enter: ‘‘That which we have seen 
and heard declare we unto you, that ye 
also may have fellowship with us; yea, 
and our fellowship is with the Father, 
and with his Son Jesus Christ.’’ The 
same scheme controls the presentation 
of the Gospel’s theology also, as I hope 
to show by a number of examples: 
eternal life, knowledge, love, glory, joy, 
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the power to accomplish the apostolic 
work—all these treasures are with the 
Father; and from the Father; and are 
mediated by the Son to the disciples, 
and in turn are enjoyed and _ trans. 
mitted by them. 

Eternal life. Life is in Christ, as we 
read in the Prologue, but he possesses 
it and embodies it only because he has 
received it from the Father. (‘‘As the 
Father hath life in himself, even so gave 
he to the Son also to have life in him. 
self’’: ‘‘As the living Father sent me, 
and I live because of the Father. . . .”’) 
From the Father he has received the 
commission and authority to transmit 
this life to his disciples. (‘‘. . . so he 
that eateth me, he also shall live be. 
cause of me’’: ‘‘I came that they may 
have life.’’) In due course the disciples 
are to play their part in bringing to 
others this gift of life: thus the evangel- 
ist himself is taking his share in this 
work when he writes the gospel—‘‘ These 
signs are written that ve may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God, 
and that believing ve may have life in 
his name.’’ Yet the life which men 
receive from God is always something 
which puts them in close relation with 
God through Christ: ‘‘This is life eter- 
nal, that they should know thee, the 
only true God, and him whom thon didst 
send, even Jesus Christ.’’ 

Secondly, let us consider the theme 
of knowledge. The starting-point is the 
mutual knowledge of the Father and 
the Son; this is extended by the In- 
earnate Christ to his own: ‘‘T know 
mine own, and mine own know me, even 
as the Father knoweth me and I know 
the Father.’’ And those who enter into 
this knowledge of the Son thereby have 
a vision of the Father also who has sent 
the Son: ‘‘Have I been so long time 
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with you and dost thou not know me, 
Philip? He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father.’ ‘‘O righteous Father, the 
world knew thee not, but I knew thee; 
and these knew that thou didst send 
me.’ And it is the Saviour’s aspira- 
tion, not yet realized, that ‘‘the world 
nay know that thou didst send me.’’ 

Another important word is Glory. 
The Son shared the Father’s glory be- 
fore the foundation of the world; and 
in his inearnate state Christ reveals the 
divine glory to his disciples. Here again 
the relation is reciprocal: the Father 
glorifies the Son, and at the same time 
the Son is glorifying the Father. 
“Glorify thy Son, that the Son may 
vlorify thee.” ‘‘I glorified thee on the 
earth, having accomplished the work 
which thou hast given me to do.’’ 
Christ’s disciples share the glory which 
he has from the Father: ‘‘The glory 
which thou hast given me I have given 
unto them.’’ But the glory which the 
disciples receive from the Father must 
be given back to God; they must seek 
God’s glory, not their own; and as they 
do the apostolic work they will in fact 
enjoy the privilege of glorifving God: 
‘Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit.’’ 

Exactly the same scheme controls the 
presentation of the divine love. The 
love of the Father for the Son is eternal ; 
and onee again this is the starting-point : 
“thou lovedst me before the foundation 
of the world.’’ Christ in his inearnate 
life brings the divine love to men: 
“that the love wherewith thou lovedst 
me may be in them.’’ The disciples’ 
love for Christ is their link with 
Father: ‘‘he that loveth me shall be 
loved of my Father.’’ They are also, 
however, to hand on what they receive, 
that is, to love one another in accord- 
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ance with Christ’s command: ‘‘this is 
my commandment, that ye love one an- 
other; even as I have loved you, that 
ye also love one another.’’ 

Other instances could be given; Christ 
is the Son, and he gives his disciples 
authority to be called the children of 
God; Christ, the only-begotten Son, was 
in the beginning with God, and is in 
the bosom of the Father, and the be- 
loved disciple leans on the bosom of 
Jesus at the Last Supper. Perhaps I 
should draw attention to the teaching 
about the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit 
is sent by the Father, through the Son, 
to carry on the work of Christ yet to 
work entirely within the commission of 
Christ ; those who receive the indwelling 
Spirit receive the presence of the Spirit, 
and therefore of the Father also. The 
theme of Joy would also make an in- 
teresting study. But enough examples 
have been given already to show how 
completely the scheme which I have out- 
lined controls the presentation of the 
major ideas. 

We are now in a position to consider 
the importance of the Passion in Jn.’s 
theology. Has it a special place in the 
scheme that we have surveyed? My 
contention is that it provides two of the 
essential links in the chain of relation- 
ships, and that the extension of the 
Passion of Christ in the life of his 
disciples provides a third. The vital 
links are three: the relation of the In- 
carnate Christ to the Father; of Christ 
to the disciples; and of the disciples to 
Christ. So far we have been consider- 
ing the relationships in a mechanical, or 
less than personal, way; but when we 
ask what the relationships are when ex- 
pressed in personal terms, we find that 
the Passion, or perhaps we should say 
the spirit of loving obedience which 
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underlies the Passion, is their very es- 


sence. Let us consider these three vital 
links in turn. 
First, then, the relation of the In- 


earnate Christ to the Father. (Not, of 
course, that of the pre-existing Son to 
the Father, which lies beyond our sight.) 
The Inearnate Christ is united to the 
Father by his obedience to the Father’s 
This obedience alone therefore 
-makes possible the communication of the 
i The im- 


Father’s gifts to mankind. 
portance of Christ’s obedience can be 


seen in respect of practically every 
theme that we have considered. Thus, by 
keeping the Father’s commandments 


Christ abides in his love; it is because 
he keeps the Father’s word that he ean 
say he knows him; to do the will of him 
that sent him is his very food; he 
elorifies the Father’s name by accom- 
plishing the work that he gave him to 
do. And Christ’s supreme act of obedi- 
ence is his laying down of his life in 
death. ‘‘No one taketh my life away 
from me, but I lay it down of myself. 
. . . This commandment received I from 
my Father.’’ In his Passion he has his 
supreme enjoyment of the Father’s love : 
‘Therefore doth the Father love me, 
because I lay down my life, that I may 


take it again.’’ Herein also he is 
crowned with the Father’s glory: 


‘*Father, the hour is come; glorify thy 
Son, that the Son may glorify thee.’’ 
As the Passion approaches we are given 
a hint also of the Son’s joy in going to 
his Father: ‘‘If ye loved me, ye would 
have rejoiced, because I go unto the 
Father.’’ 

If we ask, then, how all the richness 
of life that has ever existed in the 
Father and the Son can be safely trans- 
planted into human life, the chief part 
of the answer is that the Incarnate Christ 


gives a complete obedience to the Father 
who sends him; and his supreme act of 
obedience consists in the laying down of 
his life. The Passion, therefore, lies 
at the heart of the relation of the In. 
earnate Christ to the Father. 

But granted that in the Incarnate 
Christ the divine life is perfectly em.- 
bodied in a human life, the question 
then arises, How can Christ extend this 
divine life to others? I am not going 
to embark on a full statement of the 
doctrine of the Atonement ; and I should 
hestitate to suggest that Jn. holds one 
particular theory on this point. But it 
is surely clear that in Jn.’s theology the 
Passion of Christ is the central act in 
the communication to the disciples of 
all that he came to give. All that goes 
to make up Jn.’s picture of the fullness 
of life is mediated through Christ, and 
mediated expressly through Christ’s 
Passion; life, knowledge and _ under- 
standing, the divine love, the Spirit, 
the divine power and presence, and the 
gifts of joy and peace, all are given 
through the Passion, together with its 
sequel, the Resurrection. ‘‘T came... 
that they may have life. . . . I lay down 
my life for the sheep.’’ ‘‘The bread 
which I will give is my flesh, for the 
life of the world.’’ He lays down his 
life, but he takes it again; and so he 
says, ‘‘ because I live, ye shall live also.”’ 
It is emphasized that knowledge and 
understanding were achieved by the dis- 
ciples only after the glorification of 
Christ in his Passion and Resurrection: 
‘‘These things understood not his dis- 
ciples at the first; but when Jesus was 
glorified, then remembered they. . . .” 
‘‘What I do thou knowest not now; but 
thou shalt know hereafter’’; and when 
Jesus declares that he came from the 
Father and is leaving the world to re- 
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turn to the Father, his disciples say: 
“Lo, now speakest thou plainly, and 
speakest no dark saying. Now know we 
that thou knowest all things. . .; by this 
we believe that thou camest forth from 
God.’? Above all, the Passion is the 
crown of Jesus’ love, both as its su- 
preme expression, and as its supreme 
outpouring. He loved his own ‘‘to the 
uttermost’’; ‘‘Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends.’’ The gift of the Holy 
Spirit is dependent also on Jesus’ Pas- 
sion and Resurrection: in ch. 7 we hear, 
“the Spirit was not yet (given), because 
Jesus was not yet glorified.’’ Later we 
read, ‘‘If I go not away, the Comforter 
will not come unto you.’’ And on Easter 
night, the Risen Christ, still bearing the 
marks of the Passion, breathes on the 
disciples, and says, ‘‘Receive ye the 
Holy Spirit.”’ On this occasion he 
brings also the promised peace and joy. 
The passion of Christ is surely therefore 
the very centre of his mediating work. 

Finally let us examine the third of 
the vital links, the relation of the dis- 
ciples to Christ. The essence of the 
disciples’ attitude to Christ is that they 
believe and obey; that they give the 
same obedience to Christ’s commands as 
Christ gives to the Father’s. This obedi- 
ence is the condition of the enjoyment 
of the divine love: ‘‘He that hath my 
commandments, and keepeth them, he it 
is that loveth me; and he that loveth me 
shall be loved of my Father.’’ ‘‘Ye are 
my friends, if ye do the things which I 
command you.’’ Obedience is also the 
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condition of knowledge and understand- 
ing: “‘If a man willeth to do his will, 
he shall know of the teaching, whether 
it is of God.’’ (At the wedding-feast at 
Cana the obedient servants had a knowl- 
edge which was denied to the ruler of 
the feast.) By obedience, and abiding 
in Christ’s love, his disciples will bring 
forth fruit and glorify the Father. 
Obedience, therefore, must be the chief 
characteristic of the disciples, as it was 
of Christ; that is, they must be inspired 
by the spirit which led Jesus to the 
Cross. There are several hints that the 
way of obedience will indeed lead the 
disciples to suffering and _ perhaps 
martyrdom: ‘‘If they have persecuted 
me, they will persecute you also.’’ ‘‘In 
the world ye have tribulation.’’ They 
are to be hated and killed for Christ’s 
name’s sake. In ch. 21 we gather that 
actual martyrdom awaits 8. Peter at 
least: ‘‘Thou shalt stretch forth thy 
hands, and another shall gird thee, and 
earry thee whither thou wouldest not.’’ 
Like their Master they are to be ‘‘sancti- 
fied’’ for whatever God wills. They are 
to love one another as Christ has loved 
them ; and his love led him to the Cross; 
they are sent on the apostolic mission 
as Christ was sent by the Father, and 
must be prepared for the same event. 

No doubt there are points in S. Paul’s 
appreciation of the Cross that are not 
stressed by S. John. Yet for S. John as 
for S. Paul it appears that the Passion 
of Christ is the very centre of the 
Gospel—less obviously, perhaps, but no 
less certainly. 
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The oldest extensive material of a 
homogeneous character in the Old Testa- 
ment is the literature which is commonly 
described as the J Document, so-called 
because the author or authors consis- 
tently employed the name of Jahweh as 
their designation for the Deity. This 
narrative or group of narratives, which 
by critical study can be disentangled 
from the first six books of the Old 
Testament, was used by the editors of 
the Hebrew Scriptures as one of the 
several sources from which they compiled 
the early historical material of the Jew- 
ish sacred canon. Beginning in Genesis 
with an account of the creation of man, 
his temptation and fall, it runs through 
the more or less legendary account of 
the patriarchs, continues with the exo- 
dus from Egypt and the entrance into 
the promised land, and (as some think) 
closes with the beginning of Solomon’s 
reign or (as others believe) stops earlier 
with the opening of the Davidie stories. 
An excellent edition of the J Document 
has been compiled by E. S. Brightman,’ 
and it should be read by all who are 
interested in learning of the earliest ac- 
count of the origin of Semitic and there- 
fore of Christian monotheism. 

The narratives are characterized not 
only by their use of the word Jahweh 
for God, but also by the concentration 
of interest in the affairs of Judah or 
the southern kingdom of the Jews rather 
than in Israel or the northern kingdom, 
intimate acquaintance 
with the details of the tribal and local 
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history of the southern section of the 
Jewish nation. But most important of 
all, there is to be noted throughout the 
document a world outlook similar to 
that which was to be characteristic of 
the prophets: the history of the world, 
and more particularly the history of the 
Jewish nation and its relations with 
other peoples, is seen as an indication 
of the guiding hand and purposive ae. 
tion of God in the affairs of men, and 
especially in the affairs of his chosen 
people, the Jews. 

Through the entire collection, then, 
there runs this most significant strain: 
the leit-motif of a divine purpose which 
is worked out in history. And it is 
with this dominant thought that this 
paper is concerned. It has been said, 
and wisely, that the author or authors 
of this earliest history of the Jews have 
developed, for the first time in human 
thought, a consistent picture of the af- 
fairs of men as evidence of the work 
of God. The purely historical motive is 
prominent, and there is a keen interest 
in fact for the sake of fact ; but through- 
out, facts are seen in their deeper mean- 
ing as facts in the record of a covenant 
people, not the disconnected affairs of 
a mere aggregation of men. The Jewish 
people are a group with a quite dis- 
tinetive place in the mind of God; they 
must realize that place and purpose on 
the stage of history. In events of all 
sorts, the author feels that God’s will 
is being revealed; 
strange as it may seem for one of his 
time, is not so much on the miraculous 
as on the more regular concatenation 
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of human events through which God is 
expressed in action. 

Further, the writer is not so much 
selective in his treatment as he is pos- 
sessed of a special point of view. He 
does not purposely mistreat facts; the 
feeling which the careful reader re- 
ceives is that he is putting down in 
writing, as accurately as he can, the 
oral traditions which he has collected. 
But he looks at these facts, at this oral 
tradition, in a distinctive way; he sees 
his material as the record of God’s way 
with men. The view of history which 
is implicit in his writings is that Jah- 
weh, who is the God not only of the 
Jews but of all other people, has used 
the Jewish nation to effect his purpose 
among men; that as the Jews are loyal 
to God, they will prosper as a nation, 
but that sin—the origin of which he 
gives in the Eden stories—represents an 
attempt to put man and his personal de- 
sires in the place of utter loyalty to 
God and his purposes, and that such an 
effort can result, and has resulted, only 
in catastrophe. 

In the J Document, Jahweh is more 
than a mere Spirit; but he is not the 
purely anthropomorphic God _ which 
many find there portrayed. Because 
the author writes of God as walking in 
the garden in the cool of the day, it does 
not necessarily follow that he himself 
believed this to be true. Indeed, the 
way in which he portrays the progres- 
sive development of the Jewish concep- 
tion of God gives us, as it were, 
something of a hint of the idea of 
a progressive self-disclosure of God 
through history—a strange precursor of 
our later theological understanding of 
‘he Old Testament and its history. For 
J, God is a being of aweful majesty and 
glory. He may be described in primi- 
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tive and sometimes in astonishingly 
naive language, but he is always God, the 
ruler over Israel and also over Egypt 
and kindred peoples. He controls the 
forces of nature; he also controls the 
events of human history. He demands 
and must receive from men complete 
obedience; and when he is described in 
terms which seem anthropomorphic, the 
very language at any rate brings out 
the J Document’s insistence on God’s 
intimate relations with men. 

In the affairs of men, Jahweh is re- 
vealed as a God of justice and of the 
right. But there is for the author no 
specific code or law of morals; there is 
simply the faithful attempt to meet 
and fulfil whatever demands God puts 
upon men. Capricious he may be; but 
obedience to his will is the sum and 
substance of morality for the writer of 
the J Document. Abraham is an ideal 
man, because he responded entirely to 
the will of God as it was manifested to 
him. Adam and Eve failed to fulfil the 
will of God; and are types of sinning 
humanity. The writer conceives of mor- 
ality, then, as well as religion, in terms 
of direct relationship with a God who 
is intimately and personally concerned 
in the affairs of men, even while he 
remains transcendent, the utterly 
‘*other,’’ who is revealed in storm and 
wind. 

But the narratives do not neglect the 
more conventional forms of religious 
observance. While recognizing clearly 
that God is to be worshiped through a 
personal devotion and a practical obedi- 
ence to his will, they find a place for the 
ceremonies of worship and sacrifice in 
a corporate sense. The Jewish people 
are portrayed as a worshiping church, 
not in the definite manner to be found 
in the later priestly writings, but none 
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the less very clearly as a people with 
religious institations, which are re- 


_ garded as both commendable and valu- 


able. Traditional stories of the origin 


of holy places, such as Hebron and 


Bethel, are given in the narratives con- 


-eerning the patriarchs, and there may 
also be found detailed historical accounts 


such as the supposed institution of the 


inconsistencies were ironed out. 
lected from different places and perhaps 
at different times, they retain the pe- 
 euliarities of their place and time of 
origin. 


of God in the ways of men. 


shrine at Dan. 
Naturally, there are real contradic- 


tions between some of the stories found 
in J, for the writer or writers used the 
oral traditions which lay readily at 


hand, and did not always see to it that 
Col- 


It is indeed quite possible that 
an original collection was later ampli- 


fied by additional narrative material, 
inserted at convenient points in the 
—story—the whole being used with the 
major concern that the history of the 


world, and of Israel, reveals the purpose 
Such an 
hypothesis would explain the inconsis- 
tencies and the apparently varying 


strata of the document taken as a whole. 


But however this may be, the com- 


_piler was unquestionably one who was 
econvinceed—as we have seen—that the 
history of the Jews exemplifies very 


clearly the everlasting principles which 


_ had guided the nation in the past and 
must guide it in the future, and in con- 
-formity with which the national happi- 
ness and prosperity could alone be as- 
sured. The purpose is that of Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah and Jeremiah—to make 
men see that God, who is the determiner 
of the destiny of the cosmic order, is 
also the determiner of the destiny of 
“men, and that in conformity to his 
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righteous will men must live and work ; 
that God is revealed through the ge. 
quence of events in the historic realm, 
and that men can never understand the 
world or history aright unless they take 
account of that revelation; and finally 
that the disclosure is not only through 
the extraordinary and miraculous but 
also through the normal operation of 
events—although there may be, and for 
the authors certainly are, decisive mo- 
ments when men can see especially 
clearly into God’s will and nature. 

But because much injustice has been 
done to the authors in representing 
them as having a very limited and al- 
most entirely anthropomorphic idea of 
God, let us try to bring out once again 
as clearly as possible the real fact: that 
Jahweh is throughout understood as a 
God who is much more than a large 
man or a purely tribal deity. He does 
walk about in a garden, but he dwells 
in the heavens; he appears in visions 
or through angelic messengers, but he 
is not confined to one place, for he ae- 
companies Jacob and Moses in their 
travels, he smites Pharaoh, but he is 
not only a dweller with the Jews, in 
their Egyptian sojourn, but is working 
elsewhere to prepare a way for them. 
As it has been put, he is to be found 
wherever his people seek him or need 
him. He is a real God; he is also, as 
it were, a human God, for he is inti- 
mately and really concerned with men 
and especially with his chosen folk. 

In some such way we may sketch the 
general outline of the J Document. 
When we realize that it was compiled 
somewhere between 850 and 750 B.C., 
with later additions which may be 
placed perhaps at 700 B.C., we may in- 
deed marvel. So early had the Jewish 
nation come to a realization that God 
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is a purposive deity manifested in hu- 
man history. On the basis of this reali- 
zation the entire development of Jewish 
religion followed, until three quarters 
of a millennium later, the chosen race 
had been prepared for the appearance 
among men of him who was the fulfil- 
ment both of Jewish aspiration and also 
of the progressive disclosure of himself 
which God had made through the long 


course of Jewish history. In Christ, 
born out of the heart of the Hebrew 
people, the very attitude to history which 
characterizes the writers of the J. Docu- 
ment was confirmed. For here history 
was indeed used of God, so that in a 
supremely full and definitive manner he 
might manifest his innermost nature and 
his holy will in unique action among 
his human children. 
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As we view the sorry picture of the 
Church relinquishing to the forces of 
secularism the leadership she once had 
in all aspects of culture, one of these 
aspects we have taken least seriously is 
that of the Arts. We think it vaguely 
unfortunate that there are no longer 
any great religious painters and sculp- 
tors, and let it go at that. It is an 
interesting coincidence that the moment 
when creative artistic activity has al- 
most completely disappeared within the 
Church, should be the moment that 
secular governments have suddenly be- 
come aware of the need for the Arts 
within the nation, and that experi- 
mental modern education should be- 
come acutely concerned with the Arts 
as a means of developing the mind. 
Most of us now realize that in the 
modern world Christianity is fighting 
for its very existence. At a time like 
this, to fail to make intelligent and 
- conscientious use of all the Church’s re- 
sources is no longer just a mistake; it 
is a sin. We have regarded religious 
art merely as a pleasant and pious dec- 
oration, or as colorful illustrations of 
Bible stories. There is no need of 
wasting time here to consider Church 
art as decoration or as naive illustration. 
Suffice it to say we may never know 
what a tremendous loss this superficial 
attitude has cost us. 


But, one may ask, have the Arts any 
function in the Christian life so im- 
portant that it affects all of us? What, 
after all, have the Arts to offer the 
Church that will aid her fight against 
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the 20th Century world, against scien. 
tifically fortified Flesh, and against the 
Devil’s new trick of pretending he does 
not exist? Surely such impractical 
people as artists have nothing useful to 
say to such highly practical people as 
clergy and vestrymen? 

It can only be said: the children of 
this world are in their generation wiser 
than the children of light! The practi- 
cal—demoniacally practical—forces of 
secularism are using the artist, and a 
brief consideration of why psychology 
asks for the Arts a key place in modern 
educational techniques may give us 
hints of the most far reaching signifi- 
eance for the Christian Life. One of 
the most notable recent developments 
in secular education is the rediscovery 
that the printed or recited word can only 
reach a small part of the human per- 
sonality. The body and all its senses 
are necessary channels of communication 
if the whole self is to be reached. It is 
on this principle that visual education 
rests, and it should not be a strange 
principle to sacramental Christians. 
Modern psychology has made it clear, 
furthermore, that no amount of logic 
and reason can instill creative, ‘ inven- 
tive, constructive energy; this cau only 
be acquired by developing the imagina- 
tion, the intuition, and the emotions. 
It is colors, sounds, and rhythms that 
touch those deep parts of our person- 
ality where words do not apply, and it 
is precisely the integrated, balanced 
order of colors, sounds, and rhythms 
that constitute the Fine Arts. Im all 
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the principles involved here, secular 
thought has only taken up what the 
Church has always known; where secu- 
Jar thought has gone ahead of us is in 
its systematic application of these tech- 
niques in the modern world. How shall 
the Church use these principles of such 
wide relevance? How shall we put them 
to work in raising a new generation of 
churchmen to start repairing the demonic 
destruction that the ignorance, apathy, 
and faithlessness (to phrase it as chari- 
tably as possible) of the past few gen- 
erations have wrought within’ the 
Church ? 

First, let us examine the heart of our 
faith in Christ. We must recognize 
that no one except theologians thinks of 
Our Lord in terms of the definition of 
the Second Person of the Holy Trinity. 
No, for most people His Name evokes 
a more emotional, intuitive awareness. 
For many, this awareness is so vague 
and undefined that Christ has for them 
no relevance whatsoever. Innumerable 
modern souls are like the famous col- 
lege student who visualized God as a 
rectangular grey blur. It is psychologi- 
cally impossible for these people to have 
any experience of the Christian religion 
so long as their awareness of Christ is 
just a colorless blank. Talking at them 
is not going to fill that blank; it may 
well enlarge it. Others, however, have 
amore definite conception. Most people, 
without realizing it, have gone to art 
for these things. But what kind of art? 
Precisely the kind of religious ‘‘art”’ 
that has been put before them. Count- 
less souls go through life visualizing 
Christ as he was presented to them in 
Sunday School pictures—an expression- 
less young man in a long pink or blue 
sheet accompanied by general under- 
sized sheep. Whenever they think of 
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Jesus Christ that picture stands ready 
before them, uninspiring, unconvincing, 
insignificant. Whether we like it or not, 
religious art affects us all. How easily 
we think of Bethlehem in terms of the 
sentimental Christmas ecard picture, or 
of Christ’s mystical presence in terms 
of the effeminate ‘‘ Jesus knocking at the 
Door !”’ 

For most of us, it is mental pictures, 
not theological formulae, that make up 
the stuff of our spiritual experience. 
One of the major duties before the 
Church, then, is to present her people 
with mental images that will be stimulat- 
ing, foreeful, and inspiring. If the 
Church does not do this, then the Devil 
will (as Sunday School ‘‘art’’ shows 
only too clearly). The mind’s eye is 
one of the most conscious and most vora- 
cious parts of the self. To deprive it of 
nourishment, or to leave it to feed on 
visual garbage, is, at best, very foolish. 
But the imagination only becomes a 
channel of evil because we do not use 
it for what it is—one of man’s most 
godlike and creative faculties. Again 
we must recognize that the Fine Arts 
are the best means yet discovered to 
stimulate, harmonize, and integrate the 
imagination. The emotions and imagi- 
nation also need the guidance of reason, 
and it is just such a guidance that the 
Arts of the Church gain from theology. 
Art can present Christ, the prophets and 
the Saints in a convincing, realistic man- 
ner, reminding us that their lives are 
definite historic facts. It can present 
them in a partially contemporary set- 
ting, making vivid to us the relevance 
of their words and deeds for the world 
we live in. Or, in a more symbolic 
style, it can bring to us an awareness 
of the presence of Our Lord today as 
He comes to us in prayer and sacra- 
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ment. These three approaches—the his- 
toric, the contemporary, and the mysti- 
cal—are not contradictory. A living 
and creative religious art can combine 
them all, and can do so in a forceful, 
bold manner that will be a constant 
stimulus to the religious intuitions of 
the beholder. 

The ideas I am presenting are not 


original. They are widely recognized 
today. The solution, we are told, has 


been found by visual education. It is 
not my purpose here to disparage re- 
ligious films. Unquestionably they have 
their place, not only in the Sunday 
School, but also as an excellent means 
of instructing adults. What we are here 
concerned with is a function films ean- 
not fill. We are considering not just 
religious art, but a specifically Liturgi- 
cal Art. Beautiful pictures, painted 
for the Glory of God, are a means of 
adorning His house. Like religious 
music, their very existence actually con- 
stitutes an act of worship. By beauti- 
fying the altar, by stimulating our feel- 
ings, and by making God’s presence 
vivid and relevant, they can play an 
integral part in the corporate experience 
of the Church’s Liturgy. A Church may 
of course be beautifully decorated by its 
architecture, by colored hangings, by 
erosses and other symbolic appoint- 
ments, yet these non-representational 
ornaments fail to have the communica- 
tive value of painting and sculpture. 
The Liturgy proper, framed and _ per- 
meated as it is by the Canon of Serip- 
ture, must remain largely unchanging 
from age to age. Its direct bearing on 
contemporary life must be shown by il- 
lustration. Religious films, it is true, 
do provide instructive illustration, but 
not an illustration that is actually part 
of the worship itself. Herein, they 
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tend to widen the already ghastly gap 
between our worship and our thinking, 
Not merely are the human identities 
of the actors and the mechanies of pro. 
jection offensive to worship, but the fact 
of their movement bars films from any 
place in actually accompanying the Lit. 
urgy. The whole validity of any sort 
of sacramental worship lies in the facet 
that the words and movements of the 
priest are the words and movements of 
Christ. The priest is the appointed and 
ordained actor; to put him in the posi- 
tion of competing with a film is out of 
the question. The Liturgical picture or 
statue, however, does not compete with 
the action; it supplements it by adding 
color, beauty, and monumentality. 
Perhaps the most perfect Liturgical 
Art of the Church’s past has been the 
mosaics of the early Christian basilicas. 
The majestic figures they portray give a 
solemn, awesome character to the whole 
chureh interior, and, at the same time, 
the vivid colors and strong compositions 
give energy and life. The subject mat- 
ter was chosen with extreme care. A 
famous mosaic at Ravenna, for instance 
(in S. Apollinare in Classe), shows an 
ordinary Christian altar at which stands 
Melchizedek, offering up a Eucharistic 
loaf and chalice. On one side of him 
stands Abel, offering his first-born lamb. 
On the other side is Abraham, about to 
slay Isaac. By linking these three Old 
Testament sacrifices with the Eucharist 
and thence with Calvary, the mosaic 
presents the Christian Liturgy as the 
fulfilment of the Jewish religion. In 
fact, by showing the three basic types 
of sacrifice—human, animal, and vege- 
table—the mosaic shows the Christian 
Rite as the culmination of all religious 
developments. The symbolism also fune- 
tions on a deeper level, for each of these 
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Old Testament sacrifices brings out a 
different aspect of the Christian sacri- 
fice. Melchizedek reminds us of Christ’s 
eternal mystical priesthood, as elaborated 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews. We 
think of Abel’s inoocence, and that he 
was killed because of the efficacy of his 
sacrifice. Isaae recalls the several as- 
pects of his story. In each of these three 
sacrifices, Christ is+analogous to both 
the sacrificer and the sacrificed. Thus 
this magnificent work of art creates with- 
in itself a whole theological system, a 
wonderful algebra of significances. The 
altar depicted in the center vividly ties 
these meanings to the Liturgy in which 
the beholder is actually participating, 
and thereby gives it a meaning for him 
it could not otherwise have. This kind 
of Liturgical Art, in other words, really 
does something, and it does it in a way 
no other means of human communica- 
tion can duplicate. This picture does 
not merely illustrate ancient rites some- 
how related to the Eucharist; rather, it 
actually brings those rites to the altar 
and ineorporates their values into the 
intentions of the beholding worshiper. 
Thus the picture itself plays a fune- 
tional part in bringing to its fullest the 
Christian worship. 

Very well, one may say, we would 
be only too grateful to have ‘such art 
in our churches, but today artists simply 
do not produce it. We should hesitate, 
however, before putting all the blame on 
the artists. In the recent past we have 
encouraged no representational Litur- 
gical Art except stained-glass. The 
churchman who studies to be a painter 
or sculptor has little expectation of the 
Chureh ever calling for his work; he 
has no reason ever to learn the tech- 
nique and symbolism of Liturgical Art. 
What would have developed h:.d the 
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Chureh encouraged the artist? The 
one form of representational art we have 
encouraged, stained-glass, has made the 
most phenomenal progress during this 
century, both in its technical resources 
and its artistic creativity. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it is such an expensive 
medium that it will be decades before 
the excellent windows executed today 
become universal. Liturgical painting 
and sculpture could experience the 
And there is no occa- 
sion for copy-book artists; the great 
religious arts of the past have in no way 
exhausted the possibilities. 
stance, the Ravenna mosaics gather a 
multiple religious heritage into the 
Eucharist, we today might benefit from 
a Liturgical Art that carried the rele- 
vance of the altar out into the diversity 
of the modern world, that related the 
Liturgy to all of life. 

Such an art must come into being, for 
it will be but the portrait of the Church’s 
vocation and destiny in the world. Mod- 
ern history has been the long sad nar- 
rative of the Church giving up first 
one part and then another of her cath- 
olic message, her word of redemption 
for all aspects of the life of man. Now, 
with the Church quite silent in respect 
to politics and government, all but 
nominally retired from education, con- 
fused before the rapid developments of 
science, helpless before economic dis- 
putes, we have reached rock-bottom. 
Yet we still celebrate the Means of 
Grace, and from them the Divine Will 
must again flow forth into a desperate 
world. In short, we are bound to at- 
tempt no less than the creation of a 
Christian civilization. Art is at the 
very core of civilization. Through their 
Arts the great cultures of the world 


same rebirth. 


As, for in- 


have expressed their inner essences; 
through their Arts, great cultures re- 
main a permanent part of the human 
heritage centuries after all else has van- 
ished. The militant secular ideologies 
of today have realized this. Even the 
communists—whose original doctrines 
gave no place for such activities—now 
take elaborate steps to develop a com- 
munist art. The Church, however, calls 
the artist to no such servile propaganda- 
producing as the totalitarian govern- 
ments ask of their painters and compos- 
ers. The Church, rather, calls them to 
the fullest expansion of their genius. 
She sets before them what they can 
get nowhere else in the contemporary 
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world—profound inspiration combined 
with monumental subject-matter, a com. 
plete and coherent vocabulary of sym. 
bols, permanent exhibition before a re- 
spectful audience, and a real, functional 
part to play in the life of the beholders, 

Most churchmen are neither artists 
nor able, as individuals, to buy works of 
art for our churches. By demanding, 
however, that the Church take seriously 
her vocation to create a whole new eyl- 
ture in the world, and by recognizing 
the part that Liturgical Art can play 
in fulfilling that mission, we can do a 
true service towards equipping the 
Chureh to build the Kingdom of Our 
Blessed Lord and Saviour. 


— 


Novi Testamenti Biblia Graeca et Latina. Ed. 
by Joseph M. Bover, 8.J. Madrid, 1943, 
pp. 770+770+5 (Westminster, 
Maryland: Newman Book Shop. $6.00). 

Here is one of the great surprises 
which (for us) have followed the war. 

This beautifully printed, scientifically 

edited Greek-Latin New Testament was 

published in Madrid in 1943! It is now 
available in America, thanks to the New- 
man Book Shop of Westminster, Mary- 
land, the publishers of the valuable new 
library of patristic translations en- 
titled ‘‘ Ancient Christian Writers.”’ 
This edition of the New Testament is 

a great credit to Roman Catholic bibli- 

eal scholarship, and is a worthy successor 

to the first Greek New Testament ever 
printed, the famous Complutensian 

Polyglot of 1514. (Erasmus’s first edi- 

tion, 1516, saw the light of public day 

ahead of it, as Cardinal Ximenes’s great 
work, though already printed, was not 
pubiished until 1522.) It is interesting 
to note that the present volume bears the 
imprimatur of the Bishop of Madrid- 

Complutum (i.e. Madrid-Aleala), the 

late Dr. Leopold Eijo Garay, who was 

one of the leading patrons of this mag- 
nificent edition. The work was in proc- 
ess for thirty years: ‘‘opus . .. anno 

iam 1913 animo coneceptum, anno 1921 

inceptum, anno 1931 fere absolutum, 

licuit tandem anno 1943 exeunte in vul- 
gus dare.’’ The editor modestly de- 
scribes his text as a ‘‘resultant’’ or 

“eclectic’’? one—not a final edition but 

one issued in the course of present-day 

textual criticism and for the purpose of 
gathering up the results to date of the 
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modern critical editions (somewhat as 
Nestle’s Greek text began as an av- 
eraging of Tischendorf, Westcott-Hort, 
and Weymouth—later, Weiss). The edi- 
tions cited are not only the three just 
named (T, H, W) but also those of Von 
Soden, Vogels, Lagrange (for Gospels, 
Rom, Gal), Merk, Jacquier (Acts), 
Clark (Acts), Allo (I Cor, Ap Jn); at 
the same time all other important mod- 
ern editions have been taken into ac- 
count, e.g. Hoskier’s edition of the 
Apocalypse of John, the various edi- 
tions of N. T. papyri, ostraca, ete., 
Lege’s Mark and Matthew (in the so- 
called ‘‘new Oxford Tischendorf’’), and 
even the latest edition of Nestle—not 
yet generally available in this country. 
Most American students will probably 
be struck at once by the attention given 
to Von Soden; not only are his readings 
regularly cited, but his classification of 
manuscripts is followed—though not un- 
critically. It is recognized that Von 
Soden lumped too many types of text 
under his ‘I’ classification, ‘‘in quibus, 
praeter occidentalem textum, nuperque 
stabilitam caesariensem familiam, aliae 
quoque variaeque textus formae deteg- 
untur, in certas nondum classes revo- 
eatae’’ (p. xi). In fact, eleven groups 
or families of manuscripts belong in 
the ‘I’ classification in the Gospels and 
Apocalypse, seven in Acts, Paul, and 
the Catholic Epistles. Moreover Von 
Soden’s errors and lacunae are fre- 
quently corrected. It is to Von Soden 


that Bover ascribes the unseating of 
the ‘‘Neutral Text’’ of Westcott and 
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Hort from its too-long-oceupied throne 
(English and American students will 
be inclined to explain the dethronement 
otherwise !—the revolt against W-H had 
begun before Von Soden’s work ap- 
peared): ‘‘Post Sodenianam editionem 
dubitari non potest, quin nee in antio- 
cheno textu omnia prava, nec in alex- 
andrino recta sint omnia; quin praeterea 
audiendi sint complures alii testes, antio- 
cheno textu atque etiam alexandrino 
magnam partem antiquiores, ex quibus 
veritas saepe dignosci queat’’ (ib.). 
As a rule, the classification here 
adopted assumes four main divisions 


(pp. xx ff): 


(a) the Alexandrine (or Hesychian?), 
represented in B S 0162 35 ete.; 

(b) the Pre-recensional (unrevised, or 
‘Western’), in D (W) 0171 sa 
sy* Old Lat; 

the Caesarean: p** p*® O (W) 
565 700 28 fam' fam™ arm; 

the Antiochene: AK IIVQZEEF 

GH. 


In addition there are several other 
good manuscripts whose family connec- 
tions are not so apparent: 157-713, 
fam'*** 1071-213 T@NO... This of 
course resembles somewhat closely the 
classification worked out by Streeter, 
Kenyon, and other modern students of 
textual history—but there are significant 
differences—e.g. the combination of the 
‘*Antiochene’’ (Streeter) or ‘‘Syrian”’ 
(Kenyon) represented in the Old Syriac 
version with the Pre-recensional, unre- 
vised text, including ‘‘ Western.’’ And 
yet I fancy they do belong closer to- 
gether than we often suppose (see W. H. 
P. Hatch, The Western Text of the 
Gospels [=the 23d Hale Memorial 
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Sermon], Seabury-Western Theol. Sem, 
1937) .* 

The order followed in the apparatys 
is first the citation of modern editors in 
support of the reading adopted, fo). 
lowed by the citation of manuscripts 
and versions in support, then the vari. 
ant with its retinue of supporters, both 
editors (if any) and mss. It is ap. 
parent before one has read very far 
that Fr. Bover has views of his own, and 
does not merely pool or average the 
modern authorities: e.g. John 1:18 4 
povoyevns ids T(instead of Meds), where the 
full array of editors, mss., vss., and 
Fathers on the opposing side is amply 
cited—but where I for one think Fr. 
Bover (and the Vulgate) to be entirely 
right. It is unthinkable that John 
should have written Monogenés Theos: 
the only possibility of that phrase being 
original lies, I believe, in some hypo- 
thetical antecedent document which the 
author of John is adopting and adapting 
to his purpose in the Prologue—some 
quasi-Gnostic, quasi-Hermetic ‘* hymn.” 
Incidentally, the Prologue of John is 
printed in poetic form, both in the 
Greek and in the Latin, and so are all 
other ‘‘poetic’’ passages, including cita- 
tions from the Old Testament—as in the 
beautiful Paris Vulgate (Paris, 1927). 
In other respects the Latin text here 
printed reproduces exactly the Clemen- 
tine edition, even to the once stately but 
now archaic and outmoded punctuation. 

The prolegomena on the history of 
the text and on the principles of criti- 
cism are extremely good, especially the 
remarks on the text of the second cen- 
tury, where it is recognized that sur- 


1This classification holds chiefly in the 
Gospels; the distinctions are not so clear in 
other parts of the New Testament. 
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yiving oral tradition had some part to 
play, and also that sporadic local or 
private recensions had an influence on 
the widely varied ‘“Western”’ type of 
text. The leading characteristics of the 
four main types of text—or of their 
representative mss.—are briefly and 
clearly sketched. All students, Protes- 
tant as well as Catholic, can likewise 
jearn much from the discussion of the 
principles of criticism, the comparative 
evaluation. of readings—where ‘‘non 
omnis quidem antiqua lectio est ideo 
bona; at bona nulla esse potest, quae 
non sit antiqua’’ (p. xxxv), and where 
‘in omnibus recensionibus, etiam in B, 
manet semper erroris suspicio’’ (p. 
xxxi). What Fr. Bover says of ‘‘ra- 
tional criteria,’? which are applied in 
“internal eriticism’’ (pp. xxxvii ff), is 
certainly sound: ‘‘Rationalia criteria 
... tam sunt periculosa quam neces- 
saria’’—but the necessity is obvious. 
(a) That reading is to be preferred 
which explains the other (or others). 
(b) In general, the ‘‘harder’’ reading 
is to be preferred: as St. Jerome re- 
marked of copyists, ‘‘Scribunt, non quod 
inveniunt, sed quod intellegunt’’ (ML 
22. 671, qu. on p. xxxviii) ; but the rule 
must not be pushed to extremes, for the 
“‘harder’’ reading may sometimes be 


only an absurdity created by error in 
copying. (c) The non-harmonistiec read- 
ing is to be preferred—esp. in the Syn- 
optics, but also in Paul. (d) The un- 
polished, unliterary reading is to be 
preferred : ‘‘Graeci enim homines nimis 
erant proni ad sermonem stilumque 
perpoliendum.’’ (e) The author’s style 
must be taken into account—a difficult 
canon to apply, but a valuable one. 
Mark’s style is sufficiently individual- 
ized—so is Luke’s, so is Paul’s, so is 
that of the Epistle to Hebrews—for us 
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to let the author’s normal style bear 
some weight in choosing between read- 
ings (a point which is somewhat more 
fully recognized today than it was for- 
merly—see my chapter on the Greek 
Text of the New Testament, ch. 5 in 
An Introduction to the Revised Stand- 
ard Version, 1946). All these principles 
are to be borne in mind and applied 
when called for: ‘‘No one is more likely 
to err than the man who obstinately 
adheres to one single principle, to the 
neglect of all others’’ (p. xl). These 
‘‘eriteria’’ apply chiefly to the Gospels, 
and a detailed application of them is 
given on pp. xl-xliv; then follows a 
rather full discussion of the problems 
of textual criticism in the Pauline 
epistles, and especially of the bearing of 
p** on the history of the text of Paul. 
Although p**, p**, and may all have 
come from the same scriptorium, they 
probably formed three distinct codices 
(p. liii); nevertheless, just as p*® ex- 
hibits a pre-Caesarean Gospel-text, so 
p*® probably represents a pre-Caesarean 
Pauline. 

The text of the Apocalypse is treated 
separately and takes account both of 
p*? and of Hoskier’s collation of the 
mss. Special attention is given to 
Codex 1841, which is ‘‘emendatissimus’’ 
and ‘‘sinecerissimi archetypi fidelissima 
et quasi photographica translatio’’ (p. 
Ix). In a ‘‘scholion’’ to this discussion, 
Bover reverses Von Soden’s judgment, 
and gives the priority to Cod. 1841, 
ahead of the earliest examples of 
Soden’s I-type. It reflects, he thinks, 
a good second-century ancestry. An- 
other ‘‘scholion’’ (p. Ixiv) argues that 
the solecisms in the Apocalypse were not 
due to the author but to private copy- 
ists who in the second and third cen- 
turies (when the authenticity of the 


book was hotly contested and when the 
eyes of the bishops were not sufficiently 
vigilant or at least were not attentively 
enough fixed upon its text) mangled the 
Apostle’s grammar; hence the contrast 
with the good grammar of his Gospel 
and three Epistles. Therefore the text 
must be restored—e.g. Ap 5:12 agdv 
éorw (st. dios). But may not the au- 
thor have meant to write aos?—and 
thereby to suggest that the Lamb is 
really a human-divine person, not merely 
an apocalyptic symbol? What such a 
textual theory would do to the hy- 
potheses of the late R. H. Charles, and 
to his ‘‘Short Grammar of the Apoca- 
lypse’’ (Int. Crit. Comm., I, pp. exvii 
ff), as well as to many other theories 
of the origin and interpretation of the 
Apocalypse, is obvious! But I must 
confess that this part of Fr. Bover’s 
work seems to me to be inadequate. 

But I would not close on this note. 
Instead, let me say that this fine new 
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work is a real addition to our stock of 
tools for the textual criticism of the 
New Testament, both in its text and jy 
its excellent, compact Prolegomena, 
Best of all, it is heartening evidence of 
the vitaiity of biblical studies in the 
Spanish Church—that Church so greatly 
admired by a former member of the 
Editorial Board of this REviEw, the late 
Ralph Adams Cram. In fact, biblical 
study is much more widely pursued 
in Roman Catholic circles at the pres. 
ent day than most of us realize. Let 
us hope that ecclesiastical barriers, and 
the sad inheritance of misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation which has been 
ubiquitous since the 16th century, may 
not much longer prevent Christian 
scholars from meeting on common 
ground and from contributing, each his 
best, to the common task of the study 
and exposition of holy scripture, 
Textual studies provide a good place 
to begin! 
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The Old Testament in the New Testament. 
By R. V. G. Tasker. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1947, pp. 176. $2.00. 


This little book is another illustration of 
the growing tendency to emphasize the unity 
of Biblical religion and the importance of the 
Old Testament for an adequate understanding 
of the New. It was, of course, a great con- 
tribution to the interpretation of the Bible 
when, in the late eighteenth century, scholars 
began to adopt the methods of grammatical- 
historical exegesis and established the principle 
that every passage of scripture must be in- 
terpreted according to its clear grammatical 
sense and with due regard for the personality 
of the author and the situation to which he 
was addressing himself. However, along with 
much clear gain in the way of bringing the 
Bible alive and making it intelligible as a 
significant part of human literature, there was 
also certainly much that was lost by this new 
approach. There was a natural tendency to 
treat the Bible as a collection of heterogeneous 
documents rather than as the expression of a 
single, essentially unified point of view, and to 
exalt certain parts of the Bible at the expense 
of others. It was also likely to be overlooked 
that, either from the standpoint of an organis- 
mic interpretation of history or that of Divine 
Revelation, it is quite possible that a passage, 
when seen in its total context, may mean a 
good deal more than it did either to the original 
author or to the time in which he spoke. It 
was for this overplus of meaning that older 
exegetes made provision when they allowed to 
a passage an ‘‘allegorical’’ sense in addition 
to the literal. 

Prof. Tasker is a disciple of Hoskyns, Hebert 
and Phythian-Adams, amongst others, in at- 
tempting to provide an intellectually respectable 
place for a moderate and modernized allegorical 
exegesis in contemporary Biblical studies. The 
material with which he has chosen to deal in 
this book is particularly suited to his approach, 
since there can be no doubt that the New 
Testament writers were almost cavalier in their 
disregard of the literal meaning of Old Testa- 
ment passages and frequently outrage our sense 
of historical propriety by the use which they 
make of them. The result has been that no 
elass of material in the New Testament has 
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been passed over so consistently or regarded 
so apologetically as the quotations from the 
Old Testament. They have been discussed 
where necessary to explain the course of an 
argument, or to illustrate the mentality of the 
age, but have rarely been studied as sources 
of insight for the interpretation of the Old 
Testament. Regardless of one’s own conviec- 
tions regarding the validity of the allegorical 
method, it is a real service to Biblical scholar- 
ship to gather together, as Prof. Tasker does 
in this book, all the passages quoted from the 
Old Testament by the New, and to discuss the 
use which has been made of them. It is, fur- 
thermore, appropriate that this should be done 
by one who is himself sympathetic with the 
method of interpretation used and who believes 
that a study of these passages not only gives 
us a new understanding of the mind of the 
New Testament writers, but also a clue to a 
more profound understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment itself. 

The author takes the reader through the 
New Testament book by book, beginning with 
Jesus Himself, then the Synoptic writers, the 
Fourth Gospel, the Acts, Paul, Hebrews, First 
Peter, James, Second Peter and the Pastorals, 
and Revelation, devoting a chapter to each. 
The result is to make the reader realize, with 
the force of a new discovery, to what extent 
the thought of the New Testament writers is 
impregnated with that of the Old. Their own 
distinctive views were not simply illustrated 
and justified by a forced interpretation of es- 
sentially irrelevant Old Testament passages, but 
were actually based upon a profound conviction 
that God had revealed Himself in the scriptures 
of the Old Covenant and that the meaning of 
that revelation had been made clear by the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. Like 
many another enthusiastic apologist for a new 
point of view, Prof Tasker is often inclined 
to drive his thesis too far. For example, it 
seems much more likely that ‘‘Matthew’’ in 
quoting Hosea 11:1 was merely struck by the 
appropriateness of the words to the story he 
had to tell than that he was conscious of ‘‘a 
real analogy between the history of Israel and 
Him Who was the ‘ fulness of Israel’ ’’ (p. 21). 
It also seems improbable to the present re- 
viewer that Jesus ‘‘identified’’ Himself with 
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Israel and that His baptism was ‘‘His first 
publie act of vicarious penitence’’ for Israel 
(p. 24), or that, in His temptation experiences, 
He was consciously imitating Moses upon Mt. 
Nebo (p. 26). This kind of interpretation, and 
there are several examples of it, seems fanci- 
ful and is certainly the mark of a ‘‘school.’’ 
It should not be accepted without a careful 
weighing of the probabilities. Nevertheless, 
this is a good and stinulating book and can 
be recommended both to the preacher and the 
scholar as opening new, or rather long for- 
gotten, vistas of understanding in both the 
Old and New Testaments. 
Rosert C. DENTAN 
Berkeley Divinity School 


Corpus Hermeticum. Texte établi par A. D. 
Nock et traduit par A.-J. Festugiére. 
_ vols. Paris: Les Belles Lettres (95 
Boul. Raspail), 1945, pp. liv + 405 + 274 
($4.86. ) 


Two volumes of the new edition of the 
Hermetica are now available outside France. 
Another is to follow in a year or two, and to 
contain, it is anticipated, an extended historical 
essay on the Hermetic literature by Professor 
Nock. The text and apparatus of the Corpus 
and the general introduction to the Asclepius 
(the latter in Vol. II) are the work of Dr. 
Nock; the translation, the accompanying notes, 
and the particular introduction to each tractate 
are the work of Fr. Festugiére. Nock’s history 
of the text of the Corpus is a model of scholar- 
ship, and I do not believe such a thorough 
study of the mss. has ever been made hitherto.1 
The results, observable in his editing of the 
text, are quite different from those in Scott’s 
edition (Oxford 1924). The translation is 
illuminating, and the notes are really priceless, 
for in them are gathered illustrative parallels 
from the whole range of Greek literature, 
philosophy, and popular religious writing—that 
fragmentary part of it, that is, which has come 
down to us. They are like an orchard full of 
trees loaded with ripe fruit, waiting for the 
interested reader to come and pluck it! 


pp. of text. 


1 Incidentally, one of the mss. knocks into a 
cocked hat the old-fashioned theory of brevior 
lectio praeferenda: this one (A) always 
abridges. ‘‘Il manifeste une tendance générale 
& copier aussi peu de mots que possible’’ (p. 
xvi). 
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The distinctive mark of Nock’s edition of 
the text, which is of course fundamental to the 
whole work, is its careful objective presenta. 
tion of the manuscript tradition. Seott’s ej. 
tion was marred by too many conjectures (i¢, 
conjectural emendations). For example, jn 
Tract. I (the Poimandres): ‘‘Once on a time, 
when I had begun to think about the things 
that are, and my thoughts had soared high 
aloft, while my bodily senses had been put 
under restraint by sleep,—yet not such sleep 
as that of men weighed down by fullness of 
food or by bodily weariness. . . .’’ So Seott, 
But Nock and Festugiére read, ‘‘like those 
borne down by sleep.’’ Scott has inserted oy 
mentoi in angular brackets, and his apparatus 
explains that this is a substitute for the moj 
of the codices and of the editor Turnebus 
(1554), after which hoi bebarémenois has to 
be changed to tois bebarémenois. The passage 
is difficult enough, textually, but Nock’s closer 
adherence to the mss. is to be commended. On 
the same page a conjectural interpolation is 
unavoidable (i.4 ‘‘like a serpent’’). Nock’s 
conjecture seems preferable to others (‘‘drag- 
on’’ for example), in view of the context, and 
it is supported both by the passage from Hip- 
polytus which he cites and by those cited by 
Festugiére in his note. These are only two 
examples, taken from the first page! Anyone 
who has ever studied the Hermetica will real- 
ize what a labyrinth their text provides, and 
will both appreciate the editor’s labors and 
admire his results. It is not necessary to 
discard the four volumes of Scott and Fergu- 
son; but at last a standard is available by 
which to test Scott’s readings and conjectures 
—some of them good, some of them not s0 
good. 

The importance of the Hermetic Corpus and 
the Latin Ascelepius for the history of Hellen- 
istic religion, and especially for interpreting 
that type of thought whose best representative 
in the New Testament is the Fourth Gospel, is 
gradually coming to be recognized by scholars 
everywhere. The new edition lays a foundation 
upon which students may build with confidence. 
This is not a ‘‘bible’’ of some pagan ‘‘church”’ 
(like Orphism), but a collection of discourses 
in a vocabulary already familiar to the re 
ligious group addressed—a vocabulary also used 
by some of the Christian Gnostics, and no 
doubt much older, in many respects, than the 
Hermetists, the Gnosties, and the Christians. 
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There are no new ideas here, only new turns of 
expression, OF rather ‘‘une mosaique d’idées 
anciennes, souvent formulées par maniére d’al- 
jusions bréves, comme il est d’usage dans une 
coterie, et aussi souvent dénuées de logique dans 
la pensée que de pureté classique dans la 
langue. Si quelque philosophe contemporain 
était tombé sur 1’un de ces écrits, il eit reconnu 
d’abord un vocabulaire familier, mais eit 
été bientét perplexe devant l’usage mécanique 
et incohérent qu’on en faisait. Sans doute, 
Vhermétisme sut-il donner 4 quelques idées une 
expression qui atteignit des cercles plus larges: 
tel est le cas, en particulier, des hymnes qui 
eoncluent Corp. Herm. I et 1’Asclépius; mais, 
en général, on a plutét ici un précipité formé 
par catalyse que la culture d’un nouveau 
germe’’ (pp. vi-vii). The striking thing, for 
a Christian reader, is not the resemblance to 
the language or the ideas of the Fourth Gospel 
(though Bauer and others have set forth 
parallels enough in their commentaries), but 
in the obvious resemblance to the whole realm 
of thought which the Fourth Gospel takes for 
granted. These later writings help us to re- 
construct the milieu in which Johannine Chris- 
tianity was nurtured, and to which the Fourth 
Gospel was addressed—as a Christian answer 
to the problems which this philosophy raised, 
along with other and more specific problems 
of its immediate environment. 
FREDERICK C. GRANT 
Union Theological Seminary 


Does God Exist? By A. E. Taylor. New 
York: Macmillan, 1947, pp. 172. $2.00. 


The late Dr. Taylor wrote this little book 
primarily to satisfy himself of the central fact 
of God’s existence. He is deeply aware that 
the real question of our day is the one which 
he poses and that all other problems in Chris- 
tian thought are secondary. He shows too that 
although ‘‘the objections to belief which with 
our contemporaries are really at bottom meta- 
physical, they are ostensibly urged in the name 
of ‘science’... 

The author states his purpose as ‘‘not seek- 
ing to create faith where it is simply non- 
existent—only God Himself can do that—but 
to defend it where it—or at least the will to 
it—is present, against the specious bad reason- 
ing of its assailants.’’ This he proceeds to do 
in an ordered, clear, and simple fashion which 
will appeal to the average reader. 


Dr. Taylor’s general presentation might 
seem, at first reading, to be merely another 
attempt to bring up to date and to refurbish 
the traditional ‘‘arguments for God’’; for ex- 
ample, as set forth in his chapter in Essays 
Catholic and Critical. This would not be an 
accurate inference, however, because this book 
does appear to have some insight into the 
definite limitations of the classical approach. 
In fact, Dr. Taylor seems far less ‘‘ Aristo- 
telian’’ here than in any previous writings. 
The tone is well illustrated by the closing re- 
marks of the book. 

‘“Tt is very right to be on our guard against 
the vanity of theological dogmatizing about the 
natural order and the past history of mankind. 
As the New Testament tells us there are things 
which must be rendered to Caesar because they 
are rightfully Caesar’s so also there are other 
things which must be rendered to Aristotle or 
Darwin because they are theirs... . But 
equally we must not render to Aristotle, or to 
any other philosopher or man of science, the 
things which are God’s. ... This is the note 
on which I should wish to end these papers. 
I would have those of us who are in danger 
of imagining themselves to be an elite to re- 
member how it is written that the secret of 
the Lord is neither with the mighty, nor with 
the learned and ingenious, but with ‘them that 
fear Him,’ and that it has pleased Him to use 
the ‘foolishness of preaching’ to confound the 
wisdom of the world.’’ 

Perhaps three comments of a negative char- 
acter will not be regarded as militating against 
the value of the book as a whole. Firstly, it 
seemed to the reviewer that an undue amount 
of space was given, probably unconsciously, to 
an effort to establish the fundamentally ‘‘ra- 
tionalistic’’ position of the author over against 
a philosophically ‘‘realistic’’ approach. 

Secondly, it would appear that Dr. Taylor’s 
concern with ‘‘science’’ was primarily in ref- 
erence to the physical sciences and that he 
thereby accepted the premises of one group 
of scientists who delimit the scientific approach 
so as to exclude sociology, psychology, and 
sometimes even biology. This is a rather 
serious omission at least from the viewpoint 
of American thought, because it is not from 
the physical scientists but from certain groups 
in the fields of biology, psychology, sociology, 
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anthropology, 
theistic attacks come. 

Thirdly, the assumption of the book is that 
if God is ‘‘rational’’ then it follows that the 
‘‘rationality’’ of the universe is guaranteed; 


and vice versa. Such an assumption is neither 
stated nor discussed. To the reviewer this 
commonly held and uncriticised postulate is 
quite unwarranted. 

To conclude, once again Christian thinkers 
are indebted to Dr. Taylor. In this ‘‘last 
will and testament’’ the author has bequeathed 
one of his best, perhaps his truly best, state- 
ments of the central Christian conviction— 
‘*God exists.’’ Period. No question mark. 

-ALDEN DREW KELLEY 

Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


Melanchthon: Alien or Ally? By Franz Hilde- 
brandt. Cambridge University Press; New 
York: Maemillan, 1946, pp. 98. $2.50. 


This is a small but very valuable book. 
Melanchthon was the only Humanist to be 
admitted to the inner circles of the Reforma- 
tion. To him more than any one else was 
due the establishment of Lutheranism and the 
direction in which that Church developed after 
Luther’s death. In trying to buttress and 
commend the Reformation he had to deal with 
forces that are active today, and to them he 
made certain concessions. Questions arise: 
Did these concessions weaken or nullify the 
great insights of Luther? Were the conditions 
of that day such that Melanchthon was justi- 
fied, or even compelled, to make these conces- 
sions? The contemporary Church has been 
facing, and still faces, the same forces which 
Melanchthon met, though in a different setting. 
Can it learn from a study of him and his work 
how to meet them today? 

These forces were Tradition, Reason, Law, 
Power, Creeds. What should be the attitude 
of the Church toward Natural Religion and 
Natural Law? The debate between Barth and 
Brunner, and between people concerned for 
missions like Hocking and Kraemer, shows that 
this issue is as alive today as it was when 
Melanchthon argued that Aristotle could be of 
great help to preachers of the Gospel if 
rightly used. What is the relation of Law to 
the Gospel? Contemporary theologians debate 
this as strenuously as did Melanchthon who in- 
sisted on the pedagogical value of Law and 
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also on the value of the forensic idea of 
justification as a defense against too much 
reliance on one’s feelings. What is the right 
relation of Church to State? Melanchthon be- 
gan. by arguing that the Church has nothing 
to do with polities and ended by being the 
first advocate of theocracy in Lutheranism, 
By dealing solely with what it called the ‘gy. 
ternals’’ the state gradually stifled the Church’s 
‘‘internal’’ life. Niemdller’s conflict with 
Hitler was the end result of Melanchthon’s 
concession to the State power. And how should 
a Church deal with rival ecclesiastical power— 
Rome then as today? In his effort to fing 
allies against Rome, Melanchthon enlarged the 
area where differences of opinion were toler. 
ated; thinking that agreement on the funda. 
mentals (as put in the Apostles’, Nicene, and 
Athanasian Creeds) alone was necessary, whilst 
Luther insisted on agreement on justification 
by faith, Christ as the sole head of the Chureh 


. and the pope’s claims as branding him anti- 


Christ, and the Eucharist. How much agree. 
ment is necessary, for instance, before the 
Episcopal Church can unite with some other 
body? Our problem is the same, and so also is 
the problem raised by language. Some people 
use the same words to mean different things, 
while others express the same conviction in 
different terms: What is necessary here? 

Dr. Hildebrandt develops Melanchthon’s 
views with great learning, and illustrates the 
modern setting of the same struggles with 
equal knowledge. That is why the book seems 
to me so valuable. Particularly ought it to 
be read by Anglicans; for Anglicans have a 
temperamental affinity for Melanchthon, and 
from this book they can learn both the strong 
and weak points of their heritage from the 
Renaissance. But let no one think it is easy 
reading. It requires hard study. About 4 
quarter of the text and a third of the foot-notes 
are Latin quotations from the works of Me- 
lanchthon, Luther and their contemporaries; 
Dr. Hildebrandt’s style is very condensed; he 
assumes in his readers some knowledge both 
of the Reformation and of the last decade 
of European Church history. But if one is 
willing to study this small book hard, he will 
find it exceedingly valuable. 

ALEXANDER C, ZABRISKIE 

The Protestant Episcopal Theological Semi- 

nary in Virginia 
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The Christian Significance of Karl Marz. 
Alexander Miller. New York: 


1947, pp. 109. $1.75. 


There is no doubt that all significant modern 
social thinkers have profited immensely from 
the Marxist insights into the nature of social 
change and the evolution of economic power, 
whether or not they are sympathetic to social- 
ism as such. It is also true that the hue and 
ery raised against Communism in our days 
tends to make it more difficult to use valid 
aspects of Marxism in other contexts. At the 
same time, however, a Christian Church which 
is loyal to the search for truth and committed 
to inexorable realism within history must be 
able to cut beneath the emotional and ideologi- 
eal confusion on both sides to use whatever is 
accurate. 

It is to this task that the Rev. Alexander 
Miller, a Presbyterian minister in Dunedin, 
New Zealand, who served as pastor of the 
John Knox Presbyterian Church, Stepney, Lon- 
don, during the days of the blitz, addresses 
himself. Mr. Miller would have been more 
accurate if he had entitled his work ‘‘The 
Christian Use of Marxist Insights,’’ because 
that is what he is writing about, and his title 
will confuse some people. The actual title is 
symptomatic, however, in that it shows the 
author’s fascination with Marx and his in- 
ability to follow it through. Christianity is 
the psychological refuge from the author’s 
logic. 

As the author sees the problem in a brief 
but rather clear review of basic Marxist 
theory, it is that the Marxist interpretation 
of historical change is on the whole accurate. 
Marxism is to be commended and fo!'lowed 
on this level, but qualifications must be ob- 
served. Dr. Miller finds the religious preten- 
sions of Communism an error, not because of 
any a priori theory, but because men are left 
within a world order which must explain and 
justify itself. Only an appreciation of God, 
the Lord of history, who is beyond history and 
who judges history, enables men to escape 
Utopian illusions on the one hand and a formal- 
istic ethie on the other. 

The author’s presentation of Marxist theory 
appears adequate, and on the whole well 
selected. His analysis, however, suffers from 
the fact that while he knows the history of 
western philosophy from the Renaissance 
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through Kant and Hegel, he does not appear 
to recognize the background to. Marx in the 
classical political economists—Macchiavelli, 
Hobbes, Harrington, Locke, Smith, Bentham, 
Mill, and Ricardo, of whom Locke, Mill and 
Ricardo in particular had as much of an in- 
fluence on Marxist thinking as did Hegel. This 
is not an academic question, because the 
theories which Marx developed from these 
sourees have a much wider non-Marxist use 
than they do a Marxist. To talk of economic 
determinism as a Marxist interpretation of 
history is to ignore the history of political 
economy, and to fail to understand the ethos 
of the Manchester School by which we are still 
largely living today. 

The result of this foreshortened perspective 
on Marxist philosophy is that the author while 
recognizing the undoubted merit of the Marxist 
interpretation of social struggle as a_ basic 
factor in historical change, is led to regard this 
as the only such theory extant, when Marx’s 
contribution was not the idea of the struggle 
but the presentation of one particular in- 
terpretation of it. We do not live in a black 
and white world where social analysis is con- 
eerned, and if Marxism is being offered as a 
science then the author had better know his 
field. After all Americans have the heritage of 
Henry George and Thorstein Veblen also. 

After presenting Marxism as a scientific in- 
terpretation of historical change, the author 
wrestles with the moral problems arising when 
one considers the life of the groups which are 
built on this basis. While he tries to avoid 
a consideration of Russia, as such, the author 
does not succeed, and he could hardly have 
hoped to. How can one discuss Marxism with- 
out Russia in a serious consideration of this 
post-war world? He uses three notable criti- 
cisms of Marxist theory and practice—Max 
Eastman, as a relentless empiricist outraged 
by the arrogance of Utopian pride; Arthur 
Koestler, as the sensitive soul caught in the 
dilemma between death and guilt with no 
way out; and John Maemurray, as the cham- 
pion of social idealism. While Dr. Miller dis- 
poses quickly of Eastman, it is evident that 
he shares Koestler’s anxiety, and is fascinated 
by Macmurray’s vision even though he cannot 
quite share it. 

It is on the basis of his sympathy with 
Koestler that Dr. Miller comes to a considera- 
tion of Christianity. He implies that a Chris- 


tian faith could have been Koestler’s answer, 
signifying that he, the author, must have 
gone through much of the same searching of 
heart. But Dr. Miller’s presentation of Chris- 
tianity is not very complete. It is largely in 
the form of a non-supernatural transcendence, 
the purpose of which is to make men aware 
that history does not explain itself and also to 
inspire them with a deeper sense of brother- 
hood. Dr. Miller does not do much justice to 
the Christian understanding of Sin, in its 
demonic form in every social development. 

While from a profound point of view, the 
scholar could by-pass this little book because 
Paul Tillich has dealt so much more adequately 
with the field, notably in his appreciation of 
the strength and limits of the Marxist concept 
of ideology, nevertheless Dr. Miller’s book is 
worth while for the average churchman who 
would like to get a sympathetic yet not un- 
realistic statement of Marxist theory. No 
one can deny the author’s thesis that the 
Christian Church must use those elements of 
Marxist interpretation which fit the facts, and 
perhaps his book will help us to do a better 
job at this. 

CHARLES D. KEAN 
Kirkwood,Missouri 


Kilvert’s Diary. Edited by William Plomer. 
New York: Maemillan, 1947, pp. 407. 
00. 


It is always embarrassing to a reviewer to 
find himself falling back upon such absolutely 
uninforming phrases as ‘‘indefinable quality,’’ 
‘“indescribable charm,’’ when required to offer 
some impression of a newly published book. 
They tell practically nothing and are more ap- 
propriate to musical criticism which long ago 
gave up trying to capture in words the essence 
of a composition and now contents itself with 
structural analysis. 

Nevertheless, Kilvert’s Diary leaves one 
reaching for those defeated old phrases, for its 
charm and winsomeness and beauty elude pre- 
cise description and render the usual analogies 
palely inadequate. 

This ‘‘ Diary’’ has been hailed as a ‘‘ literary 
discovery,’’ which suggests something weighty. 
As a matter of fact these pages from the 
journal of the Rev. Francis Kilvert, a priest in 
the Church of England, are too delicate, sensi- 
tive, and sincere to be burdened with such pub- 
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licity. The writer was a village curate and 
parson in the lovely countryside of Wales, near 
the English border, in the serene years of the 
‘‘long peace’’ of Victoria, the 1870's to be 
precise. He kept his journal, so he says, only 
because life seems so infinitely worth While, 5 
rich, so beautiful, even in its tragic aspects, 
that some fleeting impressions ought to pe 
set down lest the transient loveliness slip away 
and be forever lost. And now we are the jp. 
heritors of this ‘‘caressing record of things 
lovely and pleasant’’—of hillsides shrouded jn 
mist, of wild woods and rocky glens, of a pro. 
fusion of flowers and the heavy stillnessegs of 
winter, all touched with the fantasy of a highly 
poetic imagination. Kilvert, almost agonizingly 
alive to all that was touched by the breath of 
existence, writes of men and women and chil. 
dren in the setting of a world tranquil yet 
throbbing with the elemental forces of nature, 
In a peculiar sort of way there is something 
of D. H. Lawrence in this mild Victorian who 
sings of the wonderful pulse which animates 
all of nature, human and otherwise. Still, 
there is nothing of artfulness or the calculated 
impression; all is set down with honesty and 
simplicity. Kilvert wrote for himself alone, 
Other men, equally alive and in this setting, 
would have had to paint. Kilvert had to keep 
a diary, or his soul would have burst for lack 
of a releasing Sanctus. 

The reader of Kilvert’s pages—this reader, 
at least—begins with an initial distaste for the 
isolated, detached, blissfully contented career 
of this Victorian parson in his idyllic valley 
of the Wye. Of course this is a minor symptom 
of the 20th century itch. We must scratch, 
since there is no escape to the uninfected 19th 
century of .Francis Kilvert. However, annoy- 
ance and distaste give way to genuine affection 
for this sensitive, gentle, somewhat moody 
young man. The knowledge that he died % 
young, only 39, lends pathos to his recorded 
impressions of an emotionally full life. His 
eager alertness to the odd, even grotesque, as 
pects of the country and village lives around 
him (treated rather differently than in the 
novels of Kilvert’s near, but unknown, neigh- 
bour, Thomas Hardy), his love of anecdote and 
the hazy reminiscences of his ancient parishion- 
ers and friends, his childlike joy in the simple 
festivals and parties which adorned the circle 
of the seasons, his lyrical delight with beauty 
of form and color, especially in young chil 
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dren and girls, all these complete the rural 
rhapsody Kilvert composed. 

Much of what he records strikes one as ter- 
ribly unimportant (croquet and high tea while 
the Paris Commune is being crushed and 
starved to death), and one is vexed by his 
occasionally terse dismissal of tragic events, 
his escapes into aestheticism. But who is to 
judge this man of a time as remote as the 
Golden Age? Accepted on his own terms we 
may accompany him through a blissful, tran- 
quil, satisfying Victorian afternoon. Even 
though it is now night, Kilvert brings sweet 
remembrances of things past, a golden glow that 
is warm, yet poignant, for it must soon fade 
into sunset, and then the dark. 

A. J. ETTLING 

Poplar Bluff, Missouri 


By Francois de Salignae 
Edited and pref- 


Christian Perfection. 
de La Mothe Fénelon. 


aced by Charles F. Whiston. Translated 
by Mildred Whitney Stillman. New York: 
Harper, 1947, pp. xiii + 208. $1.75. 


A Guide to True Peace, or The Excellency of 
Inward and Spiritual Prayer. Compiled 
chiefly from the writings of Fénelon, 
-Guyon, and Molinos. New York: Harper, 
1946, pp. xvi+118. $1.00. 


In 1699, in his brief ‘‘Cum alias,’’ Pope 
Innocent XII warned the faithful that there 
were many things in the teaching of the 
Archbishop of Cambrai which were ‘‘ false and 
dangerous,’’ though he carefully refused to 
label any of them heretical. In 1947 the then 
Presiding Bishop of the American Church, H. 
St. George Tucker, wrote ‘‘I commend the 
present volume, entitled Christian Perfection, 
to all who seek . . . aid in drawing nearer to 
God and guidance for a clearer understanding 
of His Will.’’ Bishop Tucker’s judgment is 
the more charitable, but there was wisdom in 
Innoecent’s warning. 

It is a splendid thing if many churchmen 
have been introduced, by either of these books, 
to that wonderful period of Christian spiritual- 
ity, the 17th century in the French Church. 
But, once introduced, they will do well to go 
on and read other and wiser guides to ‘‘an 
understanding of His Will’’ than Fénelon. 
The danger of the teaching is to be found in 
that doctrine which came to be known 4s 
“‘Quietism,’’ which tended to substitute a 
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quiescent acceptance of the status quo for 
active cooperation with the Will of God. There 
is no note in these writings that it might con- 
ceivably be the Divine Will that the court and 
government of Louis XIV should be changed! 
‘*An effortless life’’; ‘‘there is hardly anything 
to be done’’; ‘‘we must not think about any- 
thing’’—such phrases abound. This danger- 
ous teaching is, of course, far outweighed by 
what is good and valuable. 

It must be remembered that the men of 
17th century France were not as completely 
at the merey of the written and printed word 
as we are. It was probably the greatest age 
of spiritual direction and the writer of Chris- 
tian Perfection takes it for granted that each 
reader will have the guidance of a wise di- 
rector, ‘‘a pious and experienced person.’’ To- 
day, expert spiritual direction is not much de- 
sired or readily available. We must act as our 
own ‘‘directors’’ as we read. Those who do 
so with ‘‘ piety and wisdom’’ will profit greatly 
from these books. Not only will they obtain 
help in spiritual problems—prayer, temptations, 
resignation—but they will see that Fénelon, like 
all the great spirits of that age, had made 
the wonderful discovery, which we so much 
need to make today, that true religion must 
be God-centered and not man-centered. 

W. F. WHITMAN 

Nashotah House 


Book of Divine Service. Edited by Paul Hart- 
zell. New York: Morehouse-Gorham, 1947, 
pp. 1360. $8.50. 


This chubby little book—it measures 6% x 
4% x 1% inches—is the first American Brevi- 
ary ever to be printed. It combines in a single 
volume everything needed to say the Daily 
Offices, by collecting everything relevant to 
them in the Prayer Book, and binding this 
together with a form of Lectern Bible. 

From the Book of Common Prayer, the 
following excerpts are incorporated: (1) the 
Calendar, with the Lectionary of 1943, Rules 
of Precedence, and all the Easter Tables; (2) 
the first division of the Prayer Book—‘‘ Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer, together with Prayers 
and Thanksgivings, the Litany, and a Peni- 
tential Office’’—to which are added the Litany 
of the Dying and selected prayers from the 
Visitation and Burial Offices, and the Litany 
for Ordinations, with the Ordination Collects; 
(3) the Collects throughout the year; and (4) 
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the Psalter. Then follow 44 pages of specific 
lessons from the Apocrypha; and finally the 
canonical Old and New Testament entire, in 
the King James version, and Nelson’s ‘‘ Opal 
Self-Pronouncing’’ edition. 

The whole is printed in double columns on 
fine white Bible paper, and is a model of 
typography and legibility. Text of the Prayer 
Book is followed strictly; and the book could 
perfectly well have been issued as an ‘‘ official’’ 
book, authenticated by the Certificate of Con- 
formity of the Custodian, as containing parts 
of the Book of Common Prayer bound up with 
the Holy Scriptures, if some few quite harmless 
additions had been omitted: some really sensible 
notes on the use of the three Litanies; the 
traditional Preces of the Departed; the dis- 
carded table of optional Psalms for Sundays 
from our 1928 Prayer Book; and two pages 
of General Rubrics on the use of the Offices 
and the Psalter, from the English Prayer Book. 

The purpose of this book is obviously to 
encourage the systematic recitation of the 
Daily Offices by the clergy. To do so, either 
publicly or privately, is of legal obligation 
upon all those in Holy Orders in England. 
In the lack of such a requirement in America, 
very many of our clergy make no attempt to 
say the Daily Offices for themselves, when it 
is not possible to have them as public services. 
Latterly, it has been increasingly urged that 
we have a moral obligation to do so: and for 
this a very good case can be made. Perhaps 
a still better case can be made for the value 
of this practice, as attaining Cranmer’s grand 
objective that ‘‘all the whole Bible (or the 
greatest part thereof) should be read over once 
in the year.’’ Without it, many of our clergy 
are almost as unacquainted with the total content 
of the Holy Scriptures, outside the well-worn 
tracts appointed for the Sunday services, as are 
Roman priests. Evidence of this appears in 
the fact that the majority of objections to the 
new Lectionary of 1943 were against new 
_ passages of great excellence which had not been 
familiar in previous use. 

And unhappily, one cannot embark on this 
undertaking with nothing more than a Prayer 
Book and an ordinary Bible. As early as 
Christmas Eve he will need an Apocrypha: and 
altogetiter, 110 lessons in the Lectionary are 
drawn from this source. Early in the nine- 
teenth century, the Bible Societies on both 
sides of the water stopped printing the 
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Apocrypha in the copies furnished to the people: 
with what results on such movements as Pro. 
hibition and Christian Science need not be here 
discussed. Portable copies of the Scriptures 
containing the Apocrypha are very rare; go are 
separate printings of that portion. It is the 
merit of Fr. Hartzell’s book that it makes 
available the full Lectionary of our Chureh, 
To most clergy, a copy of it upon the study 
table would be worth its cost merely for the 
convenience of verifying the Sunday lessons, 
BAYARD H. Jonzs 
The University of the South 


Sumero-Babylonian Year-Formulae. By San. 
uel A. B. Mercer. London: Luzae andj 
Company, 1946, pp. x +121. 15s, 


Through a careful examination of cuneiform 
year-formulae, Professor Mercer has made in 
this book an important and timely contribution 
to the study of Sumero-Babylonian chronology. 

It was the custom among the people of 
ancient Mesopotamia to name each year after 
some political or religious event. Thus a 
certain year during the reign of Shulgi, one 
of the kings of Ur’s Third dynasty, was 
ealled ‘‘Year Shulgi, mighty hero, King of 
Ur, King of the four quarters of the world, 
with a strong hand crushed the heads of 
Urbilum, Simurru, Lulubu, and Gankhar all 
at once.’’ Another year of the same mon- 
arch was labelled ‘‘ Year Simurru and Lulubu 
were sacked the ninth time.’’ 

Many such year-formulae have come down 
to us in contract tablets and other legal docu- 
ment, as well as in simple lists of year names, 
or even in some historical texts. And thanks 
to the year-lists—sometimes overlapping—it 
often is possible to arrange these year-formu- 
lae chronologically. Occasionally too, the word- 
ing of a text solves the problem for us: eg. 
‘*From the year Ansham was sacked to the 
year the wall of the land was built, four years.” 

Obviously these quaint year-formulae, which 
have been found as early as the reign of 
Enshakushanna of Uruk (about .2383 B.C.), 
are of great value when used in connection 
with the various dynasty-lists and king-lists pre 
served for us in other cuneiform tablets. 

The real beginning in the study of year 
formulae was made in 1934 by A. Ungnad’s 
article ‘‘Datenlisten’’ (Reallexikon der As 
syriologie, pp. 131-196). Professor Mercer’s 
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book, which adds new material, not only 
amounts to a continuation of that work but 
also parallels it by giving a transliteration and 
translation. Moreover, unlike Ungnad, Mercer 
helpfully reproduces the original cuneiform of 
the formula. 

While the book will be of value primarily to 
Orientalists and archaeologists, the student of 
the history of religion will find in these ancient 
year names frequent interesting references to 
priestly ceremonial and cult-objects, e.g. ‘‘ Year 
the fifty-headed mace of Ningirsu was made’’; 
“Year the high priest of Inanna of Uruk 
_.. was chosen by lot’’; ‘‘ Year Ishme-Dagan 
set up a copper statue to Nin-urta of E-shu- 
medu (in) the great shrine.’’ 

This study, which is lithoprinted, includes 
chronological charts, a useful catch-word index, 
and a bibliography supplementing that recorded 
in Ungnad’s ‘‘ Datenlisten.’’ 

P. B. 

Ross, California 


H. Worrell. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1945, pp. 55. 


Here we have a great technical scholar 
writing a small book on the remanent people 
of the ancient cultural race of the Nile Valley. 
The Copts interest us not only because of 
that fact, but also because they are our 
brother Christians and represent one of the 
earliest parts of the Christian Church. This 
little book, furnished with beautiful and ac- 
curate illustrations of the life, religion, archi- 
tecture, and manuscripts of the Copts by Wil- 
fred B. Shaw, tells in sprightly and informing 
prose what the people of Egypt were previous 
to and during the time of the Greeks, the 
spread of Christianity in that country, the 
growth and nature of monasticism, and the 
nature of the Monophysite doctrine which 
characterizes the Church of Egypt. 

The many quotations from stories, legends, 
poems, letters, and apocryphal literature of the 
Copts transport the reader to the exotic atmos- 
phere of our own Christianity in one of the 
earliest countries to which it spread, and Dr. 
Worrell has chosen these from a rich stock 
which he has collected, with an expert’s knowl- 
edge, over a period of many years of research 
and study. This is a book for the lover of 


the strange and unusual in our Christian heri- 
tage. 
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SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 
University of Toronto 


Little New Angel. By Sadie Rose Weilerstein. 
Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 
1947. 


Written for the purpose of acquainting Jew- 
ish children with their rich religious heritage, 
this book will also fascinate Christian chil- 
dren, who share, by adoption, in this heritage. 
It is the story of Ruth and Debby and their 
family, including a new little brother, Michael, 
who, before he was born, learned his lessons 
from the Angel Gabriel. The birth of Michael, 
the family celebrations and daily religious prac- 
tices, new friends, and other ordinary experi- 
ences of childhood, become the means of in- 
troducing Ruth and Debby to new and 
absorbing knowledge of their religion. 

One wishes that Christian writers would do 
as much for our children as Mrs. Weilerstein 
has done for hers in this book. She is always 
direct, but never artificial or obvious in her 
teaching. There is no trace of moralizing. 
She is writing a book about religion and she 
does not confuse it with lectures on unselfish- 
ness and honesty. Her little heroines learn 
these things by implication. 

Among the most interesting chapters are 
those describing the special Seder with which 
the family celebrates Lincoln’s Birthday. 
Through the children’s interest and questions 
the parallel is drawn between Moses and Lin- 
coln, the story of George Washington Carver 
is cleverly introduced, and the children sing 
Negro spirituals, delighted by the references 
to Old Testament history. Debby’s question, 
‘‘Did the Negro slaves hide their babies in 
the Suwannee River?’’, shows a natural and ap- 
preciative attitude towards another race, and 
is typical of the author’s writing. It is re- 
freshing to find the relationship between dif- 
ferent races and religions treated without re- 
course to a self-conscious ‘‘Good Samaritan.’’ 

The black and white illustrations are clear 
and appealing, and add much to the under- 
standing of the text. This book would be a 
valuable addition to any church school library. 

Mary HEILNER 


Westfield, Mass. 
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Lexical Aids for Students of New Testament 
Greek. By Bruce M. Metzger. Princeton, 
N. J.: published by the author, 1946, pp. 
x+110. $1.00. 


Lexical Aids for Students of New Testament 
Greek contains all the words which are used 10 
times or more in the New Testament. In Part 
I of the book they are arranged in groups ac- 
cording to frequency of occurrence. Thus the 
student begins with a list of all the words 
which oceur more than 500 times, learns next 
those which oceur from 201 to 500 times, next 
those which occur from 151 to 200 times, and 
so forth until all the words which occur 10 
times or more (a total of 1052 words, exclusive 
of proper names) have been studied. 

Part II begins with a short but extremely 
clear statement of the underlying principles of 
Greek word-formation. It then sets forth 97 
groups of words classified according to root. 
The book also contains three excellent appen- 
dices: I, The Indo-European Family of Lan- 
guages; II, Prepositions in Composition with 
Verbs; and III, Table of Correlative Pronouns 
and Adverbs. 

Wherever possible the author has given Eng- 
lish cognates and derivatives as an additional 
mnemonic aid to the learner and this practice 
might be extended to a number of other words 
which are given without such helps. 

The author is to be congratulated for having 
addressed himself to the task of supplying stu- 
dents with a book of the scholarly calibre of 
this one and for having presented his material 
clearly and concisely. The work should find 
many friends in the Greek classroom. It is only 
fair to say that, although the typescript from 
which the book has been lithoprinted is careful 

_and accurate, the limitations of this method of 
publication are never more evident than in a 
work of this kind. 
CHARLES H. Buck, JR. 

Episcopal Theological School 


Studies and Documents. Edited by Kirsopp 
Lake, Silva Lake, and Carsten Hoeg. XIV. 
The De Incarnatione of Athanasius. Part 
2. The Short Recension. By Robert 
Pierce Casey. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1946, pp. 1+ 86. 
$4.00. 


The larger part of this volume is taken up 
by a reprint of Robertson’s text of the De In- 


carnatione. On pp. xi-xl, Professor R. p 
Casey presents a study of the short recension 
which is preserved in a sixth-century Syriac 
manuscript at Rome, in a tenth-century Gree; 
manuscript at Athens (identified by Lake and 
Casey in 1925), in a fourteenth-century many. 
seript at Mt. Athos (collated with Robertson’s 
text on pp. xliii-l of this edition; it is a revigeg 
version), and in a Milan manuscript of the 
sixteenth century. Casey traces the complex 
interrelations of the long and short recensions, 
and examines quotations found in dogmatic 
florilegia; these prove that ‘‘of the two recep. 
sions the short appears to have had the greater 
eurrency’’ (p. xxxvi). Finally he discusses 
significant alterations from the long recension, 
found in the short, and concludes that the 
earliest form of the short recension ‘¢may 
plausibly be attributed to Athanasius himself 
or to one of his immediate circle’’ (p. 1). 

For Part I the reader may be referred to the 
review in ATR 28 (1946), 235f. Casey’s thor- 
ough scholarship, like that of his colleague, 
needs no commendation. 

RoBerT M. Grant 

University of the South 


Who Wrote the New Prayers in the Prayer 
Book? By James Arthur Muller. Phila- 
delphia: Chureh Historical Society (4205 
Spruce St.), 1946, pp. 49. 


This brief pamphlet is an example of the 
eareful and accurate work which his friends 
and colleagues had come to expect of the late 
James Arthur Muller. For years he patiently 
collected all the available information in regard 
to the authorship of the prayers which were 
added to the American Prayer Book in the re- 
vision of 1928. Professor Muller’s painstaking 
labors have resulted in a valuable addition to 
liturgical scholarship, for he has done much 
more than trace authorship; in many a case he 
gives the story that lies behind the prayer in 
question. Out of ninety-seven prayers there 
are only eleven whose authorship he was unable 
to identify. Sometimes when the revisers re- 
ceived a suggestion which contained the germ 
of a prayer, they would try their hands at 
editing it, and these attempts would be pooled 
and debated until finally there emerged 4 
prayer whose authorship was corporate rather 
than individual. On page 46 a footnote ex- 
presses surprise over the fact that Dr. Suter, 
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Sr. attributed A Book of Simple Prayers to 
Dawson. While it is true that the particular 
rayer in question was not written by Dawson, 
the compiler’s note in the front of the book 
states that Mr. George Dawson composed 


‘‘pearly half of this collection.’? One of my 
prized possessions is a copy of this beautiful 
pook with an inscription by Edmund 8. Rous 


maniere, a former Dean of St. Paul ’s Cathedral 
in Boston, showing that the book was a gift 
from him to Dr. Suter, Sr. in 1894. Prayer 
300k historians will long be grateful to Pro- 
fessor Muller for his contribution. 
JoHN WALLACE SUTEB 
Cathedral of St. Peter and St. Paul, 


Washington, D. C. a 
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= The Christian Hope of Immortality. By A. E. 
—_ Taylor. New York: Macmillan, 1947, pp. 
112. $2.00. 


The late Professor A. E. Taylor of Edin- 
burgh was one of the clearest and profoundest 
_ thinkers in the world, and has had a world- 
_ wide influence, not only within the Anglican 

Communion to which he belonged but among 
thoughtful religious people everywhere. His 
great series of Gifford Lectures on The Faith 
of:a Moralist, his famous essay on Belief in 
God in Essays Catholic and Critical, his im- 
_mensely important survey of theistic thought 
in the article on Theism in Hastings’ Ency- 
_clopaedia of Religion and Ethics—these are only 
three of his outstanding contributions to philo- 
sophical theology. Since his lamented death, 
two small books have been published over his 
name: Does God Exist? (an able popular state- 


The author recognizes that belief in immor- 
tality means something much more than belief 
- in survival, or in a projection of the present 
_ life, or of some shadowy counterpart of it, 
into the unknown future. Christian belief in- 
_ volves certain values which are bound up with 
the character and the purposes of God. For 
Christian belief, immortality is not a ‘‘nat- 
ural right’’ of the soul, but the gift of God, 
received by his ‘‘grace.’’ And the doctrine 
is not that merely the soul is immortal, but the 
whole man—if immortality is true, it must 
mean the survival on a new and higher plane 
of existence of not only the ‘‘soul’’ but the 
whole personality, with its outward mode of 
_ expression as well as its inner essence. That 
is what the resurrection of ‘‘the body’’ stands 


~~ 


primitive thought. 
_ The work is that of a Christian philosopher, 
who also knows Catholic theology and can 


expound it (for he accepts it). He is aware 


he not only (like some of our contemporaries) 
recognizes the change that these effect in our 
_ theology but he actually goes ahead and (un- 
_ like some of our contemporaries) uses them— 
and to advantage. This is one of the best 
books ever written on the subject, and ought 
to be read by everyone interested in it: espe- 
cially, perhaps, by those of the clergy who find 
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themselves (unaccountably 1) puzzled over what 
to say in their Easter sermons. 


F. C. G, 


Hellenistic Greek Texts. By Allen Wikgren, 
in collaboration with Ernest Cadman 
Colwell and Ralph Marcus. Chicago: Uni. 
versity of Chicago Press, 1947, pp. xxyj+ 
275. $3.50. 


This volume takes the place of the earlier 
Hellenistic Greek Reader of Colwell and Mantey 
published by the same press, and increases by 
over two-thirds the material it contained. It 
illustrates Hellenistic Greek in’ seventy-five 
passages of religious and religio-philosophical 
writing chosen from the Septuagint, the Apoe- 
rypha and Pseudepigrapha, the New Testa- 
ment, Philo, Josephus, Early Christian Litera- 
ture, Greek papyri and inscriptions, and pagan 
Hellenistic Greek. 

The book will of course be valuable for all 
students of the kind of Greek represented by 
our New Testament: it is also a source book for 
the religion and philosophy of the period that 
saw the birth of Christianity and Talmudic 
Judaism and achievements in philosophy and 
science not equaled until the Renaissance. Even 
the person who reads no Greek will be amply 
rewarded if he consults the introductions and 
the bibliography. 

The book begins with a general introduction 
as valuable as it is brief. It treats the Greek 
Old Testament in a section on Hellenistic cul- 
ture and religious syncretism, and points out 
the reasons for regarding it as a Hellenistic 
Jewish as distinct from a Hellenistic pagan 
document. A second section of great interest 
on the Koiné points out in just what respects 
it is ‘‘common’’ Greek. Furthermore there 
are good introductions to each selection of 
Greek given. Finally, there is a vocabulary in 
the back, for which all beginners and those 
whose Greek is ‘‘rusty’’ will be grateful. 

The editor and his collaborators are to be 
congratulated not only for their careful selee- 
tion of texts, but also for the excellence of the 
features noted above. 

The book is printed by a photo-lithographic 
process. It is clear and readable, except for 
an oceasional iota subscript or accent. 

H. G. 
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The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, newly translated and 
annotated by James A. Kleist, S.J. West- 
minster, Maryland: The Newman Book- 
shop, 1946, pp. ix+ 162. $2.50. 

st, Augustine: The First Catechetical Instruc- 
tion (De Catechizandis Rudibus), trans- 
lated and annotated by Joseph P. Chris- 
topher. Westminster, Maryland: The 
Newman Bookshop, 1946, pp. 171. $2.50. 


The shortness of this notice is out of all 
proportion to the importance of the books 
noted. They are the first two volumes of a 
series entitled ‘‘ Ancient Christian Writers’’ 
now in process of preparation by a number 
of Roman Catholic scholars. The series is be- 
ing edited by Johannes Quasten and Joseph C. 
Plumpe of The Catholic University of America 
in Washington and published by the Newman 
Bookshop under the direction of William 
Eckenrode. 

The series is subtitled ‘‘The Works of the 
Fathers in Translation,’’ and it is proposed to 
include both the Greek and Latin Fathers and 
Christian Oriental writings (Armenian, Arabic, 
Syriac, Coptic). The paramount importance of 
these writings and the near-impossibility of 
obtaining them in a reliable translation make 
the appearance of this series a great event in 
the history of Christian publication in this 
country. One hopes earnestly that a truly 
catholic selection of works will be published. 

The volumes here noted include a brief in- 
troduction, the translation, and notes ad- 
mirable for their helpfulness and discrimina- 
tion. In the foreword to the first volume it is 
said that the collection seeks to meet both the 
requirement of philological precision and that 
of theological understanding: the intention is 
fulfilled in these volumes. The translations 
are both accurate and intelligible to the mod- 
ern reader. The volumes are printed in large, 
clear type on good paper, and attractively 
bound. 

H. G. 


The Affirmation of Immortality. By John 
Haynes Holmes. New York: Macmillan, 
1947, pp. viii+ 75. $1.50. 


A noble statement of the perennial argument, 
by one of the most influential preachers in 
America; the Ingersoll Lecture on the Immor- 
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tality of Man, delivered at Harvard University 
in 1946. Recognizing that belief in immortal- 
ity does not result from the acceptance of 
reasoned proofs, but that proofs are always 
sought for what we instinctively believe (or 
believe upon other grounds than evidence), he 
shows that the belief in immortality is ‘‘a 
normal and natural part of a whole philosophy 
of life. It belongs with God, the soul, and 
the moral law, as an aspect of the spiritual 
ideal. If this universe is purely materialistic 
in character, and operated by purely mecha- 
nistic laws, then it is as foolish to believe in 
immortality as to worship God. But if this 
universe is spirit, then do all postulates of the 
spirit become instantly true. Immortality is 
then as inevitable as the destiny of being, as 
God is inevitable as its source. The problem, 
therefore, ... is not immortality, is it true 
or false? It is rather the all-encompassing 
problem of our concept of reality. If this 
concept is spiritual and thus basically religious, 
then our doubts are over. ‘O death, where is 
thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?’ ’’ 
(p. 70). 

There is one point at which some readers 
may pause, where the author seems to let slip 
a few words in the dialect of humanism: pp. 
39 and 41, where it is said that the beauty 
of the world would go for nothing unless man 
were here to see and appreciate it. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing has value without man. Man, therefore, 
is the supreme value. And value is what en- 
dures.’’ Is this sound, theologically? And 
will it make any appeal to the non-believer, to 
whom, presumably, the argument is addressed? 
Would it not be truer to say that God himself 
enjoys béauty and order, and that as made in 
his likeness we too enjoy them? And that in- 
stead of man himself being the ultimate value, 
he is—or may be—the bearer of the ultimate 
values, and gradually grow in his identification 
with them? This is not, of course, a defect in 
the author’s argument, but only in a part of 
its statement. 

F. C. G. 


Ma Joie Terrestre oi donc es-tu? (Etudes 
Carmélitaines). Bruges (Belgium): Des- 
clée, De Brouwer, et Cie., 1947, pp. 
380+9 pl. Fr. 120. 


This beautifully printed, beautifully illus- 
trated study in religious psychology is a col- 
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lective work, containing essays by twenty-one The main divisions of the work are headed: 
authors, and represents a collaboration be- At the Sources of Joy (beginning with the 
_ tween Le Carmel d’Amiens and L’Hospice du Bible); The Joy of Jesus Christ; The Joy 
Grand Saint-Bernard. The appearance of this of Christians; The Discovery of Joy; Times 
work in 1947—two years after the end of and Places of Supreme Joy; The Supreme 
Hell in Europe, or rather not the end but Joy and Those who have Testified to it (seg 
after two more years of Hell—is a sign of Témoins—i.e. the mystics). Here the love of 
deep Christian vitality in the Catholie Church nature, fresh from the hand of its Creator, of 
and in the Carmelite Order. The book is humility and piety, of poetry, of Jesus ang’ 
intended to be rigorously scientific as well as the Cross, is seen to be no combination of eon- 
spiritual in its outlook—the recent flurry in  tradictions but one elemental, wholesome love, 
Roman circles in this country over the right of rooted in the love of God. Here is a re. 
psychiatry and psychiatrists to exist within ligious message that can bring peace to 
the Catholic Church will heighten the interest Europe, if men will listen; it might even 
of many readers, we have no doubt. Here bring peace to the rest of the world, if we 
is a point of view which maintains the would let it. 
equilibrium between science and spirituality. 
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A Note by the Editor 


The ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW is now in its twenty-ninth 
year. It represents a labor of love on the part of a group of scholars 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church who have kept it going, now for 
over a quarter-century. It has never had, and has not now, any 
“overhead” of any kind—salaries, expense accounts, or staff. Its 
only expenses are for the printing and distribution of the Review. 
Its resources include subscriptions, a small income from advertising 
(of theological seminaries), and annual cash contributions made by 
members of the Editorial Board and the Cooperating Institutions— 
eight theological seminaries, the Church Congress of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and Trinity College. Since 1927, Seabury-West- 
ern Theological Seminary has generously provided an office for the 
Review. It has always been solvent, and continues solvent today, 
in spite of years of depression and of general economic disturbance. 
It was founded during World War I, has survived World War II, 
and we hope to keep it going through the years to come. 


It exists to serve the Episcopal Church and specifically the theo- 
logical interests of its clergy and other members. But it is also read 
by many persons outside the Episcopal Church; a large proportion 
of the subscribers are libraries, public, college and university, and 
theological. To all alike it seeks to interpret the Anglican tradition 
and outlook in theology, a tradition and an outlook which combine 
wide freedom with firm conviction, comprehension with Catholicity, 
broad sympathy and understanding with a basic loyalty to the Chris- 
tian faith “as this Church hath received the same.” 


Scholarly, authoritative articles by writers of recognized rank; 
book reviews and notes on new books by experts in their several 
fields; Notes and Comments, for briefer and sometimes technical 
contributions; the quarterly syllabi of the Church Congress, widely 
used by study groups throughout the Church—these characterize the 
ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 


Your subscription is earnestly solicited, if you are not now a 
subscriber. And if you are in a position to share with us in sub- 
sidizing the Review, a larger contribution will be most welcome. 


Subscriptions and financial contributions should be sent to the Rev. Percy 
V. Norwood, 600 Haven Street, Evanston, Illinois. 


Contributed articles should be sent to the Rev. Frederick C. Grant, 3041 
Broadway, New York 27, New York. 


Book reviews should be sent to the Rev. Holt H. Graham, 600 Haven 
Street, Evanston, Illinois. 


For reprints of Church Congress syllabi, address the Rev. Ralph D. Read, 
Secretary, 207 Farmington Ave., Hartford, Connecticut. 


Inquiries relating to back numbers of the Review, including sets (a very 
few sets are still in stock), should be addressed to the Rev. Percy V. Norwood, 
600 Haven Street, Evanston, Illinois. 
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